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FLAT-BOTTOMED FOUNDATION. 
FRIEND W. Z%. H. DECIDES AGAINST IT. 


AM inclined to sgree most thoroughly with Dr. 
Miller upon this subject. Two or three times, 
in different years, 1 have experimented, in a 
small way, with flat-bottomed foundation, by 
filling alternate sections with that and the oth- 

er alternates with Given. This same digging of 

holes, and tearing-down of the edges near the top 
of the foundation, always appeared unless it might 
have been during the height of a good honey-flow; 
and even then the bees would often gnaw and pull 
down one edge, so that the opposite edge would 
strike the side of the sections, and thus give the 
foundation a kink. I must admit, however, that, 





| self every time I think of it. The faults IT have 


when the combs were finally finished, but few of | 


these imperfections showed. The greatest objec- 
tion I had against the flat-bottomed foundation was, 
that the bees drew it out more slowly, and did not 
finish up the sections as quickly as they did those 
having Given foundation; but my neighbors, 
Doane and West, used the flat-bottomed exclusive- 
ly, or nearly so, and were so enthusiastic in its 
praise that I finally thought that perhaps the bees 


didn’t like it so well; but when they had no Given | 


by its side, with which they might make unpleasant 
comparisons, they might be better satisfied, and 
would work accordingly; and, as a result of my 
cogitations, I used the flat-bottomed this year ex- 
clusively. I wish now I had not. lUwish I had used 
one-half Given. My experiments had hitherto been 
too much of a one-horse character, a class of ex- 
periments in which my faith is somewhat limited; 
and now, when I used the flat-bottomed foundation 
upon a large scale, I neglected to use any other 
with which to compare it. I feel like kicking my- 


mentioned were just as observable, however, and I 
believe 1 received less honey by its use, but I do 
not know it, and can not proveit. That the bees 
change the base of the cells, there is not a particle 
of doubt; and that the “ fish-bone’’ is reduced toa 
minimum is also true, and that more sections can 
be filled with foundation for less money is another 
fact; but that all this puts more money into our 
pockets remains to be proved. All things consider- 
ed, no foundation has given me the satisfaction 
that has the Given. I shall, however, use flat-bot- 
tomed foundation again another year, and I shall 
try to use it in such a manner as to enable me to 
prove something. 
CLAMP WINTERING. 

You, friend Root, ask if Iam satisfied now just 
where the cause of of my former failures lay, in 
wintering bees in clamps. Friend R., that word 
“failures ’’ should be used in the singular, as I have 
met with only one failure since I began wintering 
bees in clamps several years ago. That failure was 
caused by putting too many in one pit and burying 
them too deeply. No,I do not think a clamp any 
safer than a good cellar, and I have continued the 
practice more for the desire of proving it a success 
than for any thing else. Yes, friend R., I have tak- 
en into account the difference in localities. I am 
speaking of my locality. Upon this point, please 
allow me to quote froma recent article of mine in 
the A. B. J.: ‘“* As we approach the equator, less 
protection is needed by bees, and finally a point is 
reached where chaff hives and cellars never come. 
Before this point is reached, however, there is an- 
other point where some protection is needed win- 
ters; where chaff hives and the various kinds of 
packing are probably a sufficient shield against the 
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cold; and by means of which our bees can be win- | 
tered to better advantage, and, it is likely, with no 


greater consumption of stores, than in a cellar. 
W. 4. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

Friend H.. you speak of the Given founda- 
tian continually, but say nothing of that 
made by rolls; but 1 believe the latter is the 
kind generally in use the world over. If I 
tun not mistaken. even Heddon, although so 
enthusiastic on the Given foundation at one 
time, has abandoned it; and, by the way, I 
don’t believe he has ever told us just why. 
Will he please speak out? If Iam not mis- 
taken, a good many others who formerly 
used the Given foundation-press have given 
it up; and, in fact, at present there are no 
more Given presses made, that I know of. 
If [am mistaken, I expect, of course, to be 
corrected ; but if I am not, why confine your 
remarks to flat bottom and to Given, or do 
you mean us to infer that the Given is so 
near like that made on rolls there is practic- 
ally no difference ? You say more sections 
can be filled with foundation for less money 
by using flat bottom. I think, if we try 
hard, we can make as many square feet to 
the pound as anybody wants, and with nat- 


ural base; but friend Miller and some others | 


think they don’t want foundation running 
more than, say, about 12 square feet to the 
pound.—In regard to clamp and cellar win- 
tering, I believe we now entirely agree ; but 
with the experience I have had with the 
climate of Medina County, O., I should say 
we don’t want our bees in clamps or cellars. 
Others may, however, like cellar wintering, 
and succeed best with it, even here. 


SO re i 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES, ETC. 


DR. C. C. MILLER TALKS TO US ABOUT CUPBOARDS, | 


HANDY TABLES, AND OUTDOOR ALR FOR THE 
MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 







f 
L 


y 
> 


was prolonged to make a honey-room, with | 
no partition between the honey-room and _ the | 


kitchen. This winter of which I speak, I got some 
flooring and studs, and put up a partition between 
the kitchen and honey-room, also lined the walls of 
the kitchen with flooring, and ceiled it overhead 
with the same. Then on one side of the kitchen I 
built a cupboard that occupied all the room 1 could 
get between the corner of the room and the door, 
making the four cupboard doors run within an inch 
of the floor, and within 3 inches of the ceiling. 
This made a cupboard 8 ft. long, 9 ft. high, and 1 ft. 
deep. Itis quite common to let acupboard run to 
within perhaps two feet of the ceiling. This makes 
just so much space about wasted, sometimes worse 
than wasted, for it is merely a place to catch dirt. 
Better let it run clear to the ceiling. 

The cupboard whose contents were to be re- 
moved to this kitchen cupboard had shelves far 
apart, measuring from 10% to 14 inches in height. 
Instead of taking this for a pattern, | measured the 
actual depth occupied by the articles on the differ- 
ent shelves, and made the new shelves just far 


SHREE or four years agol put in my leisure | 
time one winter ata bit of carpentry. At) 
the back end of the house was built on an | 
addition for a summer kitchen. Then this , 


enough apart for their accommodation. Com- 
mencing 31 inches above the floor, leaving this 
| space to set and hang different articles, I made the 
shelves from 6to 14 inches in height, thus giving 
me 8 shelves instead of 4, as inthe old. Now, there 
| is nothing remarkable about this kitchen or cup- 
| board. Any bee-keeper handy with tools could do 
the same work; but taking the two together, and 
my wife would rather give up tiny other room in 
the house. She says that I can not realize how 
| Many steps are saved by the present arrangement. 
Formerly the dishes had to be carried through 
the dining-room tothe kitchen, and back again to 
the pantry, but now they are lifted from the cup- 
board to the table and from the table back to the 
cupboard, with scarcely a step between. We bee- 
keepers are great for planning about our bee-work. 
If we had the housework to do, don’t you think we 
should plan some to make the work lighter? and 
can we not do the planning, even if the queens, and 
not ourselves, do the work? 

One day, on account of sickness, if I remember 
rightly, I undertook to skim the milk. There was 
no room on the shelves to skim it, and I had no 
choice but to set it on the floor or carry it out into 
another room. Next day I ordered a light table 
made to set the milk on forskimming; and yet, 
for aught I know, it had been needed just as much 
for years. It only shows that l was not as observ- 
ing asI should have been. It occurs to me that, 
from what I have said above, some one may infer 
that we generally eat in the kitchen. The infer- 
ence is an entirely correct one. When we have 
company we can use the dining-room; but for our 
little family the kitchen is plenty large; and al- 
| though home made it is nicely papered, so that it 
looks as good as if bought out of a carpenter-shop. 

I much prefer to eat there, and thus save work. 

And now I have a conundrum to propose, to 
| which I should like one or more answers. What can 
be done in winter time to give to the women-folks a 
regular outdoor airing every day? I don’t mean 
| those who can afford to ride out every day. That 
| may do for some, but for most it is not convenient, 
if not impracticable. And yet it is a serious matter 
for a woman to stay indoors day in and day out, and 
hardly ever geta sniff of outside air. Is there any 
thing they can be called upon to do, in the way of 
some appropriate duty that will oblige them to be 
outdoors regularly a certain length of time each 
day? They can bring in wood and water, but in 
many cases that is too hard work; and yet, since 
studying upon this question, it does not worry me 
as much as it formerly did to see a woman lugging 
in wood on a cold winterday. My wife having been 
brought upon a farm, she has quite a taste for 
poultry; and by careful selection had built up a 
beautiful flock of Plymouth Rocks. I succeeded in 
convincing her that there was no particular profit 
inthem; and as it interferred with the bee-work 
she very reluctantly censented in the fall to give 
them up the next spring. In the winter, however, 
I found she spent so much time pleasantly outdoors 
with the hens that I changed my mind and conclud- 
edit was profitable to keep them. But all can not 
keep hens. What can they do? C. C, MILLER. 
| Marengo, Ill. 
| Friend M.,if you had gone into the pantry 
when at our house, and used your eyes, you 

would have seen exactly the arrangement 
i you mention—a cupboard opening into the 
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pantry on one side, and into the dining-room | are more colonies that will not do it than there are 
on the other. In regard to using the kitch- | that will. But in an experience of many years it 
en for a dining-room, we often use the pan- | has not often happened that we have met with the 
try for meals ; and it is always in the pan- | exact combination for such large yields in individ- 
try that I get my supper Sunday evenings, | ual colonies, and I am compelled to say that, when 
after prayer-meeting. I rather enjoy it, | we have, it has always been hybrids. 
too, for the room 18 so small we eat by twos, Yes, I have used grass in the nozzle of my smok- 
and Sue and I are generally the last two, so er, but I do not know that I got the right twist to it, 
ha se hebony lb nga brge ans on spe for it never gave very good satisfaction. It would 
Sunday evening all to ourselves about 25 or E ereedlacrcte ty lio brea Rey anil aenedgrcate 
30 years ago.—I_ agree with you in regard to | grass would all be blown in the hive, which would 
the outdoor business. Let ‘the women and | C2U8¢ the bees to make faces at such treatment; 
everybody else have something to call them | bUt! have much faith in the sawdust for fuel, al- 
outdoors regularly every day all winter long. | though I have never tried it. I think, if it is press- 
Poultry is certainly one of the best indus- ed down hard, and dampened a little, it would work 
tries. “A carp-pond close by might tempt nicely. TI will add one word more about burning 
them out to slide and skate. and I believe | green wood. After the smoker has been burning a 
my wife would beat any of her girls in slid- | spell and wants more wood, I press to one side the 
ing, even now; but I fear that she wouldn’t | wood that remains in the smoker, and is partly 
want to stay on the ice long enough to put | burnt, and put the green sticks inthe other side. 
on skates. | That keeps the fire and charred wood close togeth- 


———l oe | er; and by the time it is burned out, the green will 
| be seasoned and burning too. 
CUBA, AGAIN. 





BEES MIXING. 
I told you in my last article how close our hives 
sit to one another. Well, many of them are very 
: | strong, and, under the influence of this Cuban cli- 
RIEND ROOT:—You wish to know what was | mate, lie out on the front of the hive, the alighting- 
our greatest yield from any one colony, and | poard, and on the ground, and they mix and mingle 
about how much said colony in its best days | together, until it would seem that they were all one 
stored in one day. It would be impossible tor | family. Do they quarrel and fight? No, they seem 
me to give you a statement or record of what | to have a good time of it—asort of old-fashioned 
any one of our colonies did last winter; for my lit- | quilting or husking bee. Whether they go into one 
tle son and myself being alone it was all we could | another's hives or not, I can not say; but one thing 
do to take the honey as fast as it came in, and do | | do know—they are not bad enough, under such 
what other work there is connected with the har- | circumstances, to kill another fellow’s mamma. 
vesting of acrop. Butlean give you the result of | PALNT. 
one colony’s work for 59 days while] was atSan | 4 fter trying many of the mixed paints and white 
Miguel, three years ago this winter. Hive No. 423, | lead, we have at last settled down on zine as giving 
from the 3ist of December until the 27th day of | us the best satisfaction. 
February, stored 620 Ibs. of honey. The yield per | GLEANINGS. 
day was nothing to what colonies have been known | One word as to its being an “ all-around journal.” 
to store; but taking the whole fifty-nine days, the | | think no well-balanced mind can find any fault 
umount secured will compare favorably cnough | with the make-up and the matter that grace its 
with other large yields; for, in truth, it is a big) pages from month to month; and the subject, 
yield. If my health is spared me, I shall take one | «The Water We Drink,” I have been deeply inter- 
more honey crop in Cuba (this winter), then Lshall | ested in. I fully agree with you and Prof. Cook in 
return to California; for my obligations to my chil-| what you say; and the article contributed by 


; : : | 
dren will not admit of my keeping them here any | Geo. Thompson is worth more than the price of 


longer than this winter. I expect to be obliged to Giganinas for one year. It contains so much sub- 
leave Cuba with a cherished ambition unsatisfied; | stantial good that every man, woman, and child 
i.e., taking froma given number of colonies (say | should read it. It is just what lum heart and soul 
100) 500 Ibs. to the colony. Ithink it is possible: | interested in. 
and had it not been for the many ifs in the way last | THE WATER WE DRINK. 
spring, my son being taken sick on the 7th of | After three years’ living bere, my children and 
March, and the large increase we wanted to make | myself put up with water as best we could, such as 
(420 colonies from 80), Iam satisfied I should have | comes from open wells, that the oldest man could 
realized what I wished to: that is, 50,000 Ibs. from | not remember the time when they were cleaned, 
100 colonies. This winter our apiary will be so large | and from springs that run through pastures, and 
that it will be quite impossible to keep the honey | were the receptacles of decayed vegetation. I sug- 
of any one colony or number of colonies separate. | gested to Mr. Dussaq that we have a bored well of 
Speaking a little further about large yields from | our own, and we had it. Need I tell you it isa 
single colonies, that system of reporting is wrong. | bigger prize than was ever drawn atthe Havana 
While there may not be any injustice intended, it is | Lottery? The soil here is a stiff hard clay. After 
apt to put too glowing a face on bee-keeping for a | going down 20 ft. inthis clay we struck water, pure 
beginner, while the veterans know that such re-| and unadulterated. The hole is 2% inches, and a 
sults are possible only when all conditions are fa- | 2-inch pipe put down, with a good pump. I will tell 
vorable. You and I, Mr. Root, have been in the | you how it is fixed around the top, toexclude sur- 
business some time, and we know that, when acol- , face water. For about 3 ft. from the top down, the 
ony fills their top combs every week (say 50 Ibs.) | hole is six inches across. We first began filling in 


| . ‘ apes 
week in and week out, it is good business, and there ' around the pipe at the bottom of this 6-inch hole 





FRIEND OSBURN ‘TELLS US SOMETHING ABOUT | 
THE GREATEST YIELDS OF HONEY. 
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with new sacking (gummy sack), ta uping it down 
hard, then clay, to within one foot of the top; 
then water-lime, made into a stiff mortar, and 
rounded up around the pipe until it seems impossi- 
ble for one bit of water to get in, or not until it is 
well filtered, at all events. 

One word about sinks, slop-holes, and water- 
closets. A sink with adrain ora pipe to it I could 
never have about the house; the same with old 
slop-holes; and as for the water-closet with the old- 
fashioned pit under it, that would have to take it- 
self off the premises with the old filthy pipe of the 
sink and slop hole. All these three abominations 
can be dispensed with, and are, 1 think, among our 
most intelligent people of to-day. A. W. OSBURN. 

Havana, Cuba, Aug. 5, 1887. 

Thanks, friend O., for your excellent re- 
portin regard to Cuba, and the immense 

‘ields of honey you get there. You failed, 

owever, to tell us how much you received 
per pound for your great crops: and that, 
you know, would be quite an interesting 
item in securing the 50,000 Ibs. from 100 
colonies.—Thanks for your suggestions in 
regard to drilling for water: and I hope we 
may all of us come up to your concluding 
remarks. I don’t see, however, the harm 
that slops may do if carried into the garden, 
even by pipes properly arranged so that the 
roots of growing plants may absorb the fetid 
matter. 

EE ee 

DOCTORING WITHOUT MEDICINE. 

A REMEDY FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 


HAVE before told you something of my 
t experience with nervous exhaustion 
when overworked mentally ; and I hope, 
dear friends, you will bear a little with 
me in talking about my ailments, so 
long as I can tell you how I have triumphed 
over disease. When business is up to its 
highest notch, say just preceding or during 
the honey months, | almost always break 
down, or come pretty near it. At such times 
there are three things that usually wind me 
up and set me going. One is a good square 


uy 


meal: the second is getting out of the office | 


and going out into the open fields, and the 
third is sleep. I have been in the habit 9 
getting strength by either of these th 
methods which is most convenient. 
tields cause me to neglect work, so 
push through my tasks as well as L4an un- 
til dinner-time. If dinner does ngt restore 
me, a great many times I am obfiged to go 
home and take a nap to keep fp6m breaking 
down altogether. Pa 

Well, I noticed a good nrany times that, 
when I pushed ahead until dinner-time, by 
the time I was seated at the table I was so 
much exhausted that I felt like grasping a 
glass of milk, or something else nourishing, 
much as an intemperate man would reach 
for his morning dram before he could stead 
his nerves so as to dress himself. In fact, 
would often sit down to a meal all in a tre- 
mor, and with a dizzy faintness. Usually 
I felt tolerably well about the time my meal 
was finished. Sometimes, however, I didn’t 
get level, if that is the right expression, un- 








seem to sit just right. During the past sum- 
mer I have felt great relief by taking ana 

each forenoon or each afternoon; and final- 
ly I began to notice that, when business 
crowded so that these naps came just before 
meal-time, I could sit down at my meals 
without the symptoms of exhaustion T have 
mentioned. Then it occurred to me that 
Dr. Salisbury, of Cleveland, O , used to urge 
and almost insist that I should never eat a 
meal without first being rested thoroughly 
for twentv minutes or half an hour on a 
lounge or bed. He said it was far better to 
have a good sleep before eating: but if I 
could not sleep, lie still without sleep. My 
wife has urged this very point for years; 
but [ have usually been so busy just iohee 
meal-time I could not get around to it. For. 
some time back, however. I have been ta 

ing just half an hour’s sleep before dinn: 

and supper ; and if any sort of patent med- 
icine had ever given given me such a lift#in 
the way of health, it would very likely } 
been “boomed” about as well as 
boom it. The philosophy of it seem 
this: If you want a man to doa go 
of work. he should be well fed 
rested. Yes, the same is true, 
horse. Well, Dr. S. declared i 
fora weak constitution to pr 
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ared further, 


erly when it was exhauste 
the very last noteh ; and 
to get along in that y 
later tind himself bro 

Now, then. ve tir 
ber this: You ar 


any one attempts 
iv he will sooner or 
in down entirely. 
housewives, remem- 
10t saving time by sit- 
ting down to you eals, sO completely ex- 
hausted and worgt out that the hand trembles 
i i it raises the food to your 
Ail get along faster, and ac- 
‘e. by taking the kind of rest I 
uof. If it seems to vou impos- 
you are inclined to smile at the 
half-hour nap before dinner and 
. then L shall direct my appeals to 
1usbands, your sons. and your daugh- 
Ss. As you value the life and the presence 
this patient, hard-working mother, make 
er take that needful rest. just as my wife 
and children have been making me use the 
good common sense God has given us all. 


have told 
sible, ar 
idea of, 
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SHIPPING QUEENS IN THE PEET 
CAGE. 





TROUBLE WITH THE GOOD CANDY. 


HAVE had trouble with shipping queens in the 

> Peet cage, with the * Good” candy, and also 

( have in mind the experience of another breeder 

; who had similar trouble With the best of care, 
sometimes a whole shipment would arrive 
dead. Probably only those who have had such ex- 
perience know how discouraging itis. I now make 
the candy pretty thin (granulated sugar will do to 
make it with), and put a sufficient quantity of it in 
asmaull piece of cheese-cloth, and press it into the 
“feed-hole"’ and then put a sponge filled with 
sweetened water in the other. I do not generally 


til half an hour afterward. At such times, | put more than six bees into the cage and they can 
although ! had excellent dinners, they didn’t | suck all the “juice” they need, out through the 
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cheese-cloth. I have had as perfect success, since 
using this plan, as I could desire, and I have mailed 
them quite far. Iam indebted to Mr. G. D. Black, 
Brandon, Iowa, for the idea. ©. WECKESSER. 

Marshallville, O., Aug. 8, 1887. 

[ feel quite certain, friend W., that the 
trouble is somewhere with your candy. If 
you have noticed what we have said in ref- 
erence to the matter, you will see that we 
insist on using only powdered sugar. or 
granulated sugar powdered up with a ham- 
mer, or, better still, a pestle-mortar, to a 
smooth powder. This will hold honey so 
the bees can get it, and they will eat it, hon- 
ey and sugar both, and it can not possibly 
daub them when placed in Peet cages. We 
have tried almost all methods in the way of 
sponges, water, etc., but our success with 
the Peet cage and the Good candy is so 
much better than with any other arrange- 
ment we think we shall stick to it, and we 


use these cages by the thousand, as you may | 


know. 
hho 


OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 


G. U. 8. & G. B. B. 8. M. CO. 


AN. 17.—In yoonyun thare is strength. Whare- | 


fore I hev combined myself with four (4) uth- 
thers for the pirpuss of maniafacturin bee- 


supplies of oll descripshens. At a meetin of 
the stock-holders to-day the followin offasirs | 


was elected: 
P. Benson, A. B.8., President. 
J. F. Wilsen, Vice-President. 
W. T. Hutch, Seckitary. 
C. Mills, Tresharer. 


The Board of Directers is me and Jack Wilsen 
and Will Hutch and Charlie Mills and Gordus Stull. 


The tightel of the corporashen is the Grand Unit- 
ed States and Grate Britten Bee-Supply Maniafac- 


turin Co. Thay was a fool meetin of the Board to- | 


day. 


MEETIN OF FOOL BOARD, JAN. 17. 

JAN. 29.—Bizniss of the G. U.S. &G. B. B.S. M. 
Co. is jist a boomin. Met Will Hutch the seckitary, 
to-day and he toald mea order hed cum for a bee- 
vale with 50 cents in postage stamps; and what 
shood he do with the stamps. I took them and poot 
them in my pawket. A bird & a hand is worth 2 & 
a bush. 

Fes. 1.—A stormy seshun of the board to-day. 
Charlie Mills, refurrin to the postige stamps, intim- 
midated that I hed embezzelled the funs of the 
cumpany, by takin them stamps in a syruptishus 
manner. I kindly but firmly informed him that his 
reesignashen wood be excepted. He retortured 
that me and the cumpenny cood goto thunder; 





and with that he wockt off, and that was the last of 
him. Charlie alwaze was rather ruff, but then he 
never hed enny bringin up. The ballence of the 
seshen was harmoanus. 

MARCH 7.—To-day we got aorder fora swarm of 
bees. The board met to consult whare to git the 
bees. Ole Miss Hoover, she that used to was Feby 
Roadman, hed 2 swarms and was handy by, but she 
wanted the pay rite down, so we cood do better to 
by of Scotch Marget, who was a mile and a % out. 
Me and Will Hutch was deputized to go after the 
bees, and we was to go next day at nite. Next 
mornin Jack Wilson cum over to git me to help 
bild a tirky-coop for Mary. Her tirkys kep a stray- 
in off to Perry Davuses. I told him I wood if heed 
take my place to go after the bees. Soin the even- 
in him & Will Hutch went for the bees. Jack stood 
off at a respectable distants (he’s ruther moddest) 
and gave instruxyens whare to plug up the bees. 


| When all was sckewered thay started. The verry 


Ist step, Jack sez, sez he, ‘**Thare’s u loose bee, 
Will,’ and with that he dropt the hive and lit out, 
a pawin the wind with both hands. The minnit he 
dropt the hive, the bees begins to pour out onto 
Will, and with that Will gits mad and ups and kicks 
that thair hive into 10 thousand peaces. Will al- 
waze was a leetel hi in the temper. Naterrally thay 
was both mad, Will blamin Jack for droppin the 
hive, & Jack a blamin Will for not shuttin them up 
titer: and when I woodent take sides with both of 
them thay rezined. 


MEETIN OF FOOL BOARD, MARCH 8. 
MARCH 8&.—To-day Gordus Stull told me I hed ot 


| to of gone myself for the bees, bein president; & 1 

| wurd brot on another, & J] woodent stand it & dis- 

| charged him on the spot. Its all the better. Thair 
will be less chants for dessenshun in the board. 


— TD —_— —_—-- — 
VENTILATING BEE-CELLARS. 
Are We Sure They Need It? 


| DO WE WANT BEES IN A CELLAR AT ALL IN OHIO 


AND OTHER SIMILAR LATITUDES? 


N page 567 friend Hutchinson says: ‘‘ Where 
is the man whe knows that sub-earth venti- 
lation, or any ventilation for a bee-cellar, is 
needed ?”’ It is not very safe for me to be 
very positive about any thing that I think I 

know about bees,as there are so many chances 
to be mistaken; but I feel about as sure of 
the need of ventilation as I do of almost any 
of the points of bee culture with regard to 
which Bro. H would not call my knowledge in 
question. I do not suppose that, in the strictest 
sense of the word, W. Z., or, indeed, any one, doubts 
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the need of some ventilation. 
er go through a winter without respiration; and 


| 
Bees, I suppose, nev- | 


for this, at least asmall amount of air must from | 


time to time be changed. But without any hair- 
splitting, I suppose those who claim no ventilation 
is needed, mean that we need take no pains to se- 
cure the very little that is needed, and that even 
through the walis of ahive may come that little, and 


in the closest cellar enough air will be foreed | 
|} you can secure any temperature desirable inthe 


through the little crevices to supply all needs. 

I think it is true, that no cellar is made so tight 
but that, if the cellar is warm enough, some little 
change of air will be constantly taking place. 
Years agol wintered 8 colonies in a cellar which 
was as tight as I could well make it. In ordinary 
language, the cellar had no ventilation whatever. 
Those colonies came through in the finest possible 
condition, and I suspect that many a man with a 
like experience draws the conclusion that no ven- 
tilation whatever is needed. He is right so far as 
he is concerned, for the little air forced through 


cheaper way is found to provide fresh air at a suf- 
ficiently high temperature. 

Mr. Root thinks it better, all things considered, 
to winter outdoors, and I think heis right. I think 
it better to winter in cellar, and I think I am right. 
But the climate of Marengo is not that of Medina. 

Now, I should like to ask you, friend Root, why 
do you think your bees winter better out of than 
in the cellar? It can hardly be temperature, for 


cellar. Is it because of the light? The cellar can 


| be made light; and 1 may remark,in passing, that, 


if ever perfection is reached in cellar wintering, it 
is possible that no effort will be made to secure 
darkness. Do you prefer outdoors beeause bees 


have a chance to fly through the winter? This can 


the cracks of the cellar is enough for the few colo- | 
| surrounded by a pure atmosphere. But, friend 


nies. But when I put 20) colonies or more in that 


same cellar, the case was materially changed. I | 


made some provision for ventilation by providing 
exit through chimneys for the exhausted air. In 
the coldest weather this was generally sufticient. 
The bees at times became uneasy and noisy, the 
noise gradually increasing, and I concluded the 
bees were too cold. I puta wood fire in the cellar 
in the afternoon, letting it die out in the evening, 
and in the morning I found the bees perfectly 
quiet. This was done many times, and always with 
the same result. But, one thing puzzled me: Go- 
into the ceilar the morning after firing up, and 


finding the bees quiet, I nearly always found the | 
thermometer standing just where it did before I | 


putin the fire. 
the bees were noisy yesterday because the ther- 
mometer was at 40°, why does not 40° make them 
noisy today?”’ I finally concluded that the fire 
had increased the change of air, and the bees were 
quiet, not because warmer, but because they had 
better air; and to thisday I have found no better 
answer to the question. The air is changed ina 
cellar, because the outer air, heavier because cold- 
er, forces its way into the cellar by means of its 
greater gravity to displace the inner, or warmer 
air. The greater the difference between the tem- 
perature within and without, the more rapid will 
be the ventilation. Now, suppose a warm spell 
comes toward spring, when the thermometer stands 
at 45°, out and in. These are the trying times; for 


the air, being of equal density without and within, 


ventilation ceases. At such times the bees become 
very noisy; and as soon as itis dark I open all win- 
dows and doors. Upon this the noise greatly in- 
creases; and to one hearing it for the first time it is 
something alarming. , morning, however, all is 
quiet, even if the bright stin is shining in the en- 
trance of the hives. Now, on what other hypothe- 
sis can this be explained, than thut the bees needed 
ventilation, and were quiet when they got it? 

And now let me ask friend Hutelityson, “ Where 
isthe man who knows that ventilatic.tor a bee- 
cellar, or, indeed, for any cellar, is not tWeeded? 


Didn't you think it was needed when you put the | 


I asked mysclf the question, “If | 
was about the same as inside. 





wooden tube in your clamp? or did you bave the > 


tube solely to let down the thermometer? Admit | 


be evened up by taking out the bees and giving 
them a chance to fly every time the outdoor bees 
fly; but nearly every one objects to this taking-out 
as unnecessary, if not injurious. I suspect that, in 


| the final analysis, it will be found that the main 


ditference is, that, outdoors, the hive is at all times 


Root, please say what you think is the why. 

I think many of us will thank the editor for the 
useful hints in chapters 37 and 38 of *‘ What to Do,” 
and I thank you for calling attention to cerealine, 
which I had never before tried. It is a nice and 
convenient food; only are you not mistaken about 
five pounds for 16 cents? It costs more than twice 
as much here. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., Aug. 9, 1887. 

Friend M., youhave given me atleast one 
new idea in the above, and it is in regard to 
the very question you asked me to answer. 
The great trouble in cellar wintering was 
where we had a good many colonies in one 
cellar, and when the temperature outside 
At such times 
the bees were uneasy, and the air in the cel- 
lar was very bad and close. I know the cel- 
lar at such times needed ventilation, not 
only for the good of the bees, but for the 
good of the people who lived over the cellar, 
and I tried to get it by opening the doors and 
windows during the night time. This made 
matters better, but it did not remedy the 
difficulty. W ith your explanation, | now 
believe it was because even the doors and 
windows didn’t ventilate the cellar fully 
when the temperature was about the same 
outside as inside, and little or no breeze was 
stirring. Sometimes we have warm foggy 
spells here in February, and I have seen 
them even in December and January—yes, a 
wirele week without a bit of frost. At such 
times [ dey’t want bees in a cellar; and in 
regard to takiee the bees out fora fly when 
the bees tly outdoors, this would be entirely 
out of the question. nost winters our 
bees have a good fly everrmayonth in the 
season.—In regard to the price O&cerealine, 
Ernest made the purchase, and insisted he 


got 5 lbs. for 16 ets. Investigation a. 
however, that the package held only 2 Ibs: 
| instead of 5. 


As the article is very light, 
even 2 lbs. makes a great big package, and I 
, think it is a boon to humanity, even at 8 cts. 
_per lb. I may remark that it costs 14 cts. per 


package at wholesale in New York. Possgi- 


bly the price might be got down a little by 


the need of ventilation, and sub-ventilation is easi- | buying’H large quantities of the manufae- 
ly proven necessary in cold localities until some ! turers, ee, 


. 
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A NEW BEE-ENEMY. | 
PROF, COOK TELLS US OF ANOTHER CURLOUS IN- | 

SECT. 








| 

RK. W. J. ELLISON, of Stateburg, S. C., sends | 

mea bug which sucks the blood and life 

from his bees. AsI have never heard of | 

this bug as a bee-enemy, [am much inter- | 

ested in it. Indeed, I knew of only one bee- 

killer among the bugs proper, before this one came; | 
that is, the curious stinging bug, Phymata erosa, | 
Fab., which is fully described and illustrated in my 
Manual, last edition, p. 322. This new bee-stabber— | 
I will christen it the bee-stabber—as Mr. E. says it | 





stabs the bee and sucks it dry—is known in science | | 


as Euthyrhynchus Floridanus, Linn. As would be in- 
ferred by its generic name, it has a very powerful 
four-jointed beak, which is shown magnified in the 
figure. From the specific name given by the great | 
Swedish naturalist, Linnveus, we should expect it to 
occur in Florida as well agin South Carolina. Prob- 
ably the one described by Linnwus came from 
Florida. This insect was also described by Th. Say, | 
as Pentatoma emarginata. His description of this 
insect, like all his descriptions, is very accurate, as 
will be seen by looking at the figure which I send, 








BEE-STABBER—Euthyrhynchus Floridanus. 
which is drawn natural size. “From Georgia. 
Body purplish blue.” This one is greenish bluc. 
* Rostrum pale fulvous; thorax at posterior angles, 
with a cylindrical emarginate spine; scutel having 
three orbicular fulvous spots; feet at base pale ful- 
vous; beneath, under the rostrum, region of the 
teet, middle of the ventral base, anus, and triangu- 
lar lateral spot, fulvous. Length one-half inch. 

**Female.—Thorax with the anterior and lateral 
margins and longitudinal line in the middle dull 
fulyous: the two basal spots of the scutel some- 
times confluent. Length three-fifths of an inch.” 
‘The one I have from South Carolina, as will be seen 
by the figure, is a female. Mr. Say received his 
specimen from Savannah, Ga. 

The near relatives of this insect are often preda- 
ceous, and so are very valuable. Usually, however, 
few are so brave as to attack bees, and are wholly 
our friends, as they destroy many of our most de- 
structive insect-foes. This one, no doubt, also does 
much good, and it is only to be regretted that he 
has this one sin to account for. I presume, howev- 
er, that he will not draw very heavily on the apiary, 
and so from his general good character we may ex- 
cuse this one dereliction. Should he so prey upon 
our bees that we feel the loss, then T could only sug- 
gest the same remedy that I have recommended 
for the **bee-hawks’’—the large dragon-flies that 
attack and destroy our bees—to capture .them by 
hand. I should be very glad if Mr. Ellison could 
send me a dozen of these handsome bugs. Indeed, 
Tam giad to get insects from bee-keeping subscrib- 
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scribe, name, and will explain their habits. In 
sending insects, be sure to put them into a close 
strong box, so that they may not be crushed in 
transit. It is not necessary to give them any ven- 
tilation, nor usually to furnish any food. Caterpil- 
lars should have some of their food in the box with 
them. A. J. Cook. 
Agricultura College, Mich. 
oO 


BEST HONEY FOR WINTERING. 


O. O. POPPLETON GIVES US HIS VIEWS ON THE 
MATTER, 





EPEATEDLY, during the past ten years or 

y more, have correspondents to our bee-peri- 
i\ odicals stated that they “reserve frames of 
sealed clover honey, to be returned to the 
bees for winter stores." Others have seem- 

ed to prefer basswood honey, while others have 
been fully as positive that fall stores were as good 
if not safer winter food. Only a few weeks ago, 
replies to a query in the question department of 
one of our journals showed a great diversity of 
opinion among several of our leading apiarists. 
Now. why all this diversity of opinion, and what 
are really the facts in the matter? And as this 
thing of obtaining the best winter food for our bees 


| lies at the very foundation of successful wintering, 


I will give my views, hoping to draw out the ideas 
of others until some slight advance on our present 
knowledge be made. I will confine myself entirely 
to the question of-best honey, not touching the 
feeding of sugar syrup at all, leaving that to those 
who have experience in the use of that kind of 


| food. 


For reasons not worth while to mention, a large 
number of bee-keepers will not or can not use su- 
gar, so this subject of best honey can not be dis- 
missed by simply giving the advice, ‘‘ Use sugar.” 

During the first ten or twelve years I kept bees 
in Iowa, the crop of early or white honey was 
usually quite small, rarely being one-third of the 
entire crop, while the yield from buckwheat and 
fall flowers was abundant. For the last five or six 
years conditions have entirely changed, so that 
three-fourths or more of my crop have been white, 
mostly from the clovers, while the yield of dark or 
fall honey has been very light. With this change 
of the honey season came a change in the result of 
wintering, and the cause had to be investigated. | 
think that nearly all fruit-raisers have noticed the 
fact that, asarule,a full crop meant also a crop 
of good quality, while a light crop meant also an 
inferior quality of fruit as well as small quanti- 
ty. This seems to bearule of very wide applica- 
tion, the conditions necessary to the production of 
a full crop seeming to be also necessary to the 
bringing it to its most perfect condition. This rule, 
which is so prevalent in the fruit kingdom, seems 
also to governin the flower world, in all that per- 
tains to the secretion of nectar. So far as 1 have 
observed for a number of years past, whenever any 
one kind of flowers yields honey largely, especially 
if the yield is long continued, the quality of the 
honey is almost certain to be good; while if the 
yield is light, the quality will be correspondingly 
poor. Wet and dry weather modifies this rule 
somewhat, but to a much less extent than T used to 
suppose was the case. 

Several years ago, at the time when my harvest of 
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it was almost certain to be one which had had quite 
a quantity of white honey when going into winter 
quarters; and when I found any combs in the 
spring containing white honey, even if fully sealed, 
it was very apt to be more or less’ fermented, while 


fermented dark or fall honey was rarely if ever | 
seen. This occurred so often that I finally adopted | 


the rule of management, never to leave any light 


honey at all inthe combs during winter. I stated, | 
ut one or more conventions, that I had adopted | 


such a rule, but I didn’t understand the reason for 
doing so as well then as Ido now. AsI have al- 
ready said, some five or six years ago, the relative 
yields of early and late honey radically changed, 
and with it came a corresponding change in quali- 


ties, and the immediate result was a serious loss in | 


wintering—not so disastrous a loss as I suffered 
before using chaff hives, but yet too serious to be 
at all funny—some 40 per cent one winter. This 
set me to studying on what was the cause of such a 
complete change, and lam now satisfied that the 
whole story can be told in the words, * A change in 
the quality of the winter stores.” 


I noticed, while extracting, that the fall honey | 


was different from what I usually obtained. Had 
samples of these later crops and of former ones 
been submitted to experts,] have no doubt that 
each would have unhesitatingly pronounced one 
sample as having been taken from unsealed, the 
other from sealed combs, even when no such differ- 
ence was the case. The truth is, the samples would 
have been entirely different when first taken from 
the flowers; and no amount of curing, either in or 
out of the hive, could have made them equal. 

I have also noticed for a long time past, 
that the first yield from any particular 
flower, such as clover, basswood, buck- 
wheat, etc., Was almost invariably of poor 
er quality than the later yield from the 
same source would be. This is particu 
larly true if the yield continues for some 
time, say from two to six weeks. It has 
been not at all uncommon to obtain a bet- 
ter quality of honey, both in body and 
flavor, from unsealed combs, filled tw« 
to four weeks after the commencement 
of clover harvest, than from sealed comb: 
filled at the commencement of the sam«¢ 
harvest. This fact wants keeping in mind 
when selecting winter stores. 

The following isa brief summing-up of 
the opinions I have arrived at: 

That there is no essential difference in the value 
of the different kinds of honey for winter stores; 
that the relative value of the different kinds of 
honey varies in localities and seasons; that the par- 
ticular source which gives us the best yield of hon- 
ey each season is usually of the best quality; also, 
that, where honey is used as a winter food, much 
better success will be attained when these facts 
are observed and acted on. 

There are, of course, many other considerations 
to be taken into account in connection with winter 
food for bees, but I have confined myself closely to 
the point of what is the best honey for winter 
stores, and I hope others will give their views and 
see if we can not come nearer to an agreement on 
this point, which is so vital’a one in connection 
with successful wintering. O. O. POPPLETON. 

Hawks Park, Fla., Aug. 1, 1887. 
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again that,if any colonies died during the winter, 
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This is an important as well as an inter- 
esting question, and we should be glad to 
hear from others in regard to the subject. 
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ANOTHER PLAN FOR A BEE-HOUSE 
AND WORKSHOP. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM J. H. MARTIN. 








-AVING in view the enlargement of my build- 
< ings, and the addition of a shop, I have 
drawn up diagrams as below. My buildings 
now are nearly like the diagram, with the 
exception of the shop. The extracting-room 
is provided with a double door, through which a 
load of honey for extracting can be wheeled up 
close to the extractor. In this room I have a stove 
for rendering wax, ete. Near by should be a closet, 
or what I ca)! a pantry, in which to set kettles, boil- 
ers, pans, and such utensils. When extracting I 
have all of the windows in the extracting-room 
darkened, except the one near the extractor. This 
is let down at the top, and a board 6 inches wide, 
| having two holes five inches in diameter, into which 
are inserted two double cones of wire cloth, with a 
| small aperture at the points, just large enough for 
a bee to pass out. I have found that bees would 
cluster upon the point of a single cone, and work 
through, while the double cone is effective. A cur- 
tain of thin cotton cloth hangs down from the cones 
over the window-sash, allowing all bees to easily 
crawl up and escape. Our room is kept very free 
from bees, even when bees are troublesome. Ordi- 
nurily we work with the doors wide open. 

I now have a drop of 3 feet from the extracting- 
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MAKTIN'’S PLAN OF A Bbb-HUUSE. 


room to the store-room below. This drop should be 
5 or 6 ft. down, instead of three, to allow us to place 
a 300 or 400 lb. tank, to connect with the extractor 
inthe nextroom. This tank is not so much for cur- 
ing honey as to allow any particles to rise that may 
get through our double strainers. A half-barrel is 
placed upon a balance undera honey-gate of the 
tank. The barrel is connected with the arm of the 
honey-gate, which closes the gdte automatically 
when the barrel is nearly full. You thus save time. 
If you are called to dinner, and forget that the hon- 
ey is running, it will not run out all over the floor. 
I now have to roll all of my honey in barrels up out 
of the store-room. <A door is to be cut, and so ar- 
ranged that a wagon can be backed up to it, and 
barrels loaded in with no lifting. Our store-room 
has been full of barrels, and such a door is neces- 
sary. 
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I now store my surplus combs, etc., over 
THE WINTERING-CELLAR. 

My proposed enlargement will give me a large 
room over both cellar and store-room, for storing 
these hives of surplus combs, empty hives, crates, 
sections, and empty barrels and cans. The door in 
the end of the building enables me to enter with 
my cart or a wheelbarrow. Access is also had from 
the extracting-room up a short stairs. In this large 
room I will store and crate comb honey. The doors 
and windows from the shop, extracting-room, and 
large store-room, all look out upon the apiary, so 
our bees are in view at all times. When we find it 
pays to put in 20 or more acres of honey-plants, and 
keep in one locality 500 swarms of bees, our build- 
ings will need another enlargement, and it wiil bea 
very busy place. 

This is not perfect, but it is good so far as it goes, 
and as far as bee keeping is advanced at the pres- 
ent time. 
make. I think you can possibly make suggestions 
in regard toa planer, saw-tables, ete. The cellar, 


us shown, will hold 200 hives, put in quite close. | 


Chatf packing is fully as successful with me as cel- 
lar wintering. J. H. MARTIN. 
Hartford, N. Y. 


In our wood-working department we have 
tried to arrange every machine so that as 
the stuff is finished from one it will be han- 
dy to the next machine. It is a waste of 


| 
time to have the machinery so arranged | ed. Suppose our shirts, sheets, etc., do wear outa 


that the stuff will have to be moved from 
one part of the .room to the other before 
completion. Your wood-working room seems 
to be well arranged, though where the room 
is small and the number of machines are 
few it does not make very much difference. 


cc to 


WHITE AND YELLOW CAPPING OF 
COMB HONEY. 


THE COLOR OF CAPPINGS DUE TO THE KIND OF 
BEES. 





cy E have had aremarkable season here. Up 

to June 25 it looked as though we should 

have no surplus honey, and not cven 

enough to winter on. Bloom was abun- 

dantin orchard, field, and forest, und yet 

there appeared to be little secretion of nectar up to 

the 25th. White clover came out early; and yet, 

with fields whitened by it, no honey came in more 

than to encourage development of brood. Too 

much cool wet weather in May, and too much rain 

in early June, was the cause, doubtless. Since the 

date named there has been a fine season, and honey 

of very fine quality from white clover and blue 
thistle, and chestnut bloom is very abundant also. 

I mentioned last year the yellow capping of comb 
honey, and soon perceived it to be a trait peculiar 
to some bees. Iam now quite sure of it, notwith- 
standing the opinions adverse of many to that 
theory. Some strains of Italians cap without an 
air-chamber, giving a water color to light honey, 
others a dull, dingy color. I speak now of natural 
work, not travel-soiled combs. I remember of see- 
ing no reference to it in print, and should like to 
ask aboutit. In thirty years’ experience with bees 
I never saw this yellow capping till two years ago. 
Last winter, I saw a large lot of ycllow-capped 
honey in Washington City, from Pennsylvania. 





I should like any criticisms you may | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


My conviétion,that it is an inbred trait, comes 
from observing that kome.bees always do it and 
others never, no matter what thé sources of honey 
supply. Such is the evidence. For extracted tion- 
ey it makes no difference. Can it be possible that 
bees in the same apiary, at the same time, from the 
same field, would so widely vary the produet—one 
colony all yellow cap and anotber as white as 
snow, asa result of a different selection of food? 
I ask the attention of friend Doolittle to this. 

One of the greatest advances made in late years 
is the invention of the wood-zinec honey-board. 
Its use simplifies and lightens the manipulation of 
comb honey, and I find its use most valuable. 
Whoever invented and presented to the public this 
honey-board deserves the thanks of the fraternity. 

Charlottesville, Va., July 4, 1887. J. W. PORTER. 
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DR. MASON’S WASHING-FLUID. 





HOW IT MAY BE USED FOR REMOVING PROPOLIS 
FROM THE HANDS ; LTS OTHER USES, 





RIEND ROOT:—On page 346 you ask Mrs. Ma- 
son to give her“ opinion” in regard to the 
washing-tluid (the recipe for which is on the 
above page) injuring clothes, or making 
them wear out faster. She has used the 

preparation four or five years, and is satisfied that 
it does not injure the clothes in washing us direct- 


week or ten days sowner by using the fluid than 
they would without its use, it saves much time, 
and *‘ wear and tear’’ of the nerves and muscles of 
those who do the washing. If the fluid were worth 


| nothing for washing clothes, it certainly is very 
| valuable for removing propolis from the hands, 


and I believe that lady bee-keepers, professional 
men, teachers and others, who wish to have clean 


| hands will be thankful forthe recipe, if they once 


| named page. 


try it. I have improved some in the use of the 
fluid since I gave the description on the above- 
I filla pint bottle about a third full 


| of it, and then fill up with water, and have the bot- 





tle near the wash-dish; and when I want to remove 
the propolis from my hands I pour a little in the 
wash-dish and wash with it. I also have a bottle of 
honey vinegar by the bottle of fluid; and as soon as 
the propolis is washed off, pour a little vinegar in 
one hand and wash with it; then rinse with water. 

You say, ** Now, are you sure the potash and bo- 
rax make it any more effective?”’ Yes, sir; Lam, for 
I have tried both. 

Last week I found a new use for it. I have a Given 
press for making foundation, and have used a 
strong solution of concentrated lye to prevent 
sticking. When wanted last week, the lye solution 
was missing, and I thought perhaps the washing- 
fluid would do. I tried it as prepared for the hands, 
and it worked very nicely—better than the lye solu- 
tion, and it does not injure the brush so much, and 
the foundation is not slippery tothe hands. I like 
it better when it is about half washing-fluid and 
half water. I have used it several times this week 
with perfect satisfaction. 

On page 381 of GLEANINGS for May 15, Mr. Dil- 
worth speaks a good word for Basilicon ointment; 
and although you (and myself also) “ don't believe 
much in medicines,” I believe it is one of the best 
medicines, where such is needed, that I know of, 
and “should be in every house.’ Most bee-keepers 
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have the material for making it; and that such as 
wish may make it, I give the recipe: Rosin, five 
ounces; lard, eight ounces; beeswax, two ounces. 
Melt together, strain through linen (cotton will do), 
and stir constantly till cool. It is the best thing I 
know of fora burn. Soda or saleratus is good, but 
requires more attention. 


A TOOL FOR SCRAPING KETTLES. 
On page 258, April 1, Dr. 
C. C. Miller speaks of a “ 10- 
cent dish-cloth of iron rings” 
for cleaning pots and ket- 
tles. Please let me tell of a 
household convenience that 
our folks think a great deal 
of for that purpose, and 
they have several of differ- 
ent sizes. The accompany- 
ing diagram shows what 
they are. One of our boys 
cut them out of scraps of galvanized sheet iron, 
with a pair of common shears, and punched the 
holes, by which to hang them up, with a small 
punch. Mrs. M. says they are the best things she 
ever had for scraping kettles, pans, ete., and that 
she would not be without them. Every side and 
corner has its use. A. B. MASON. 
Auburndale, O. 


We have never found any thing better 
than common starch paste lathered over the 
rolls to prevent the wax from sticking; but 
on certain days we do have trouble with the 
wax stickingsome. We will try togive your 
washing-fluid a test on our comb-mill rolls. 
—Your kettle-scraper is easily made, and 
we have no doubt but that it would be 
found to be a very useful tool in the kitch- 
en. Our wire dish-cloth is intended for the 
same purpose, but whether it would do its 
work any better, we can not say. 


O 


KETTLE-SCRAPER. 


cr 
FREE PUFFS. 


GIVING THE PUBLIC AN LNSIGHT 


DUSTRY. 


INTO OUR LN- 


N placing our product before the public there is 
one method by which we can draw attention to 
the importance of our industry, and the 
agreeableness of the product, which is some- 
what overlooked. We read of marvelous finds 

of honey, stories of the freaks of bees, etc., in our 
daily and weekly press, but seldom do we see an 
article useful to our interests. Short articles in the 
newspapers, an illustrated page in Harper’s, Frank 
Leslie’s, or the Graphic, an able article for the 
magazines, all of them could be made charming by 
enough of the marvelous or novel to draw atten- 
tion. Describe the condition of the industry here, 
as compared with it ubroad; the apiaries of New 
Zealand, with a description of them, would inter- 
est the public much more than a description of a 
precisely similarly managed apiary in the next 
town. The workings of the honey-extractor could 
be explained very well in an attractive description 
of a California apiary. The heading, ‘‘ Honey by 
the Ton,” will help to make it readable. I have 


some honey-labels with a description of the process 
of extracting printed thereon. A popular doctor 
in a neighboring town, after reading it, and tasting 
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the honey, astounded me by asking me if this was 
a machine of my own invention. I was most happy 
to inform him that it was not, and that there were 
many different manufactures of extractors, and 
that thousands of them were in use in the U.S., 
whirling out many tons of honey annually. Upon 
that he bade me adieu, with an incredulous smile, 
and doubtless upon arriving home told his wife 
what that crank from ~—— tried to gull him with. 
The ignorance of 99 hundreths of the people on 
this subject calls for the action of hundreds of 
pens all over the country, with a good story, anec- 
dote, or ludicrous situation, to make readable the 
instruction we have to impart. Then, and not be- 
fore, will our product melt from our gaze by the 
thousands of tons. J. H. LARRABEE. 

Larrabee’s Pt., Vt. 

We agree with you, friend L., that some 
such means ought to be utilized. The arti- 
cles designed for the purpose should be in- 
teresting and popular. leaving out all tech- 
nicalities. They should show that tons of 
honey can be produced honestly. 





GETTING BEES INTO SUPERS. 


HOW TO PUT SECTIONS IN T SUPERS. 








HE T supers you sent are very nice indeed. 

The fdn. fastener is a very handy little ma- 

chine, and works just prime. I had a little 

trouble in getting my bees into the supers; 

but then I had been using wide frames when 

I received the supers. I took all the seétions (56) 

out of the frames, and put them in two supers, put- 

ting all the filled ones in the top one, and those 

partly filled, and those with fdn. only, in the bot- 

tom, 80 you see there was considerable inducement 

for the bees to go right into the supers. Iam using 

eight frames in the brood-chamber. They have 

been pretty well filled with brood, but as yet I do not 

know how they work in the outside row of sections, 

but will take particular notice when I put on a new 
super. 

There has been a good deal said abvut inserting 
the last section in the supers. I find no difficulty. 
The way I do it is this: For convenience I will num- 
ber the rows of sections from 1 to 7—1 being on the 
side of the super furthest from me, and 7 on the 
side next to where I stand. I first place the super 
on a flat surface, to keep the sections from falling 
through, in case the T- tins slip out of place. I then 
put in my T tins, then row of sections No. 1, then 
No. 7, then 2, 3, 4, and 5, putting a separator after 
each row. Instead of putting in the 6th row I push 
the 7th back in its place—that is, the space left for 
the 6th row, leaving the last row to be inserted next 
to the side of super, giving one smooth side to work 
against. In putting this last row in [ draw the su- 
per a little forward, so that I can guide the bottom 
of the section with my left hand, while I push down 
gently and evenly with my right. In putting this 
last row in I commence in the left-hand corner, 
making the last section come in the right-hand cor- 
ner. I prefer this, for then I have two smooth, sol- 
id sides to slide the section against, so that, by using 
your left hand on the bottom, and your right on the 
top, pressing the section close against the side and 
end, you will find the difficulty very much lessened ; 
at least, such is the case with me. To make the sep- 
arators goin easy, I round the corners a trifle, and 
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square. I have tried to make this perfectly plain, 
and hope you will be able to understand it. 
THEODORE JENNINGS. 

Rye, N. Y., July 23, 1887. 

Putting partly filled sections into the su- 
a is one of the best ways of getting the 
yees LO commence work above. his meth- 
od has been recommended several times 
before. 

— cc re fmm 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


DOOLITTLE'S EXPERIENCE WITH ROBBING. 





T is said, writers give the bright side of bee cul- 
ture more largely than the dark, which I am 
free to admit; for when ina happy mood we 
are more fluent talkers than when sad or per- 
plexed. AsI have been perplexed and troubl- 

ed for the past week or more with would-be robbers 
I thought perhaps not a few of the readers of 
GLEANINGS would be glad to hear about it. If any 
thing about bee-keeping makes me feel ‘ duber- 
some’ itis to have robbers hovering all day long 
about every hive in the yard that they think there 
is a possible chance of gettinginto. About a weck 
ago the little honey that had been coming slowly in 
stopped short off, so that there was nothing for the 
bees to do; while with every day the heat has been 
intense, which is just the time to put all the possi- 
ble vim intoarobber. Add tothis the running of 
a queen-rearing business in which I was often 
sending out 30 to 40 queens a day, and the reader 
will take in the situation. The cover could not be 
gotten off a nucleus before there was a host of 
marauders ready to pile in, so that, had it not been 
for the bee-tent, [could not have done any thing 
at all, except very early in the morning and late at 
night, both of which times are very unpleasant to 
work with bees. The bee-tent would hold the rob- 
bers at bay while the hive was being opened and 
closed; but when the bees, kept outside by the tent, 
would flock in upon the removal of the same, in 
would go the robbers, when a fight would ensue, 
which, in some instances, would have resulted in 
victory for the latter, had I not promptly closed the 
hives to some of the weaker nuclei. Then I never 
before saw robbers so determined or cunning be- 
fore. They would hover all day long at the entrance 
of a nucleus, five and six at a time, and alight down 
with® fanning wings asa tired bee would do after 
being from home along time, and in this way get 
past the tired guards. Again, when some of the 
guards would catch a robber, other robbers would 
catch hold of the robber also, and hold on, pulling 
back till said bee got away, when they would whirl 
around as if looking for another robber, and run in- 
to the hive. In this way they would worry out the 
guards of the smaller nuclei, and keep me on the 
jump all the while. Talk about the pleasure of bee- 
keeping when a man has to go on a jump from ear- 
ly morning till after dark at night, in the scorching 
sun most of the time, with the mercury up from 
90° to 95° in the shade, then add this robbing per- 
plexity, and you have something—delightfully wun- 
pleasant. 

Well, there is a pleasant part to it after all, and 
that is what I wanted most to tell the readers 
about. The bright side again, you see. What was 
it could make such a time bright and pleasant? 
Just this: I beat the robbers! Coming off victor 
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find a greater improvement than if left perfectly | makes days of struggle and hard toil look pleasant. 


From such a struggle, with victory, a satisfaction 
comes that can not be had through ease or indo- 
lence. In watching I often noticed that, when a 
robber slipped by the outside guards into a hive, he 
would often be led out by a bee from the inside of 
the hive. This set me to thinking, the result of 
which was the fixipg of every nucleus and weak 
colony as follows: Heretofore I had the entrance to 
the hive right direct onto the combs. I now, as fast 
as J opened a nucleus, took the frame having the 
most honey in it and set it clear to the opposite 
side of the hive from the entrance, then the frame 
having the next most next to that, and the one 
having the most brood in it last, as I usually use 
three frames to each nucleus, keeping them (the 
nuclei) in full-sized hives. I now drew up the 
diviston-board and closed the hive. This left the 
entrance on one side or end of the hive, while the 
nucleus with its three combs was on the other. If 
arobber slipped by the outside and inside guards 
he now had to travel over a foot of space, all along 
which were scattered guards ready to seize him. 
If he succeeded in getting by them tbrough strata- 
gem he first cametothe division-board; and if he 
got around that, the next thing was a comb of 
brood better protected with bees than any other 
part of the hive. The result is, that, although rob- 
bers still hover around, yet not one nucleus, since 
fixed in this way, has allowed a robber to get a load 
of honey, if there were bees enough in it to protect 
itat all. Of course, if I tried to open hives right 
along without the help of the tent, probably some 
robbing would be done; but with the help of the 
tent [am now once more boss of the situation in 
this the worst time of scarcity I] ever saw in hot 
weather. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1887. 


Friend D., we have had an experience in 
robbing this season, quite similar to vours, 
as you will see by the department of Our 
Own Apiary. last issue. I do not think that 
we have had a season when bees seemed 
more persistent and more determined to 
thieve than they have this. We have been 
obliged to use a tent exclusively, and one 
which was particularly bee-tight. In for- 
mer seasons it made but little difference 
whether the tent had one or more holes or 
not; in fact, a few holes in the peak of the 
tent were quite an advantage; but this 
year we found that we had to put an entire- 
y new covering over each tent, for we dis- 
covered that the robbers this year had learn- 
ed the trick of going down the holes. We 
don’t recollect that we ever had them do 
this before. By using the greatest care we 
think we have also come off victorious—at 
least, we have managed to make the rob- 
bers think there is no use trying, and so on- 
ly a few stray bees will hover around the 
tent; but we find it necessary, upon open- 
ing a hive, to always use a tent. Our tents 
are so very light, and easily handled, we 
would just about as soon work with them as 
without.—Your plan of crowding the nucle- 
us over to one side of the hive, so that the 
sentinels, or ‘‘ guards,’ as you call them, are 
strewed all the way from the outer entrance 
to the inner entrance, we feel sure will 
work.—Beginners will take a little comfort 
in knowing that even one of our old veter- 
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ans are sometimes troubled with robbers ; 
but in ordinary seasons, and with ordinary 
good care, we believe there is no excuse for 
letting robbing get started to any very great 
extent. Of course, a disposition at this 
time of the year, with part of the bees, to 
pilfer, can not be avoided; but we can pre- 
vent this pilfering leading to very bad re- 
sults, as a general rule. 


Sr “ 
DRONE-GUARDS AND ALLEY TRAPS. 


DOES THE USE OF PERFORATED METAL HINDER 
THE BEES ENOUGH TO DECREASE THE 
NUMBER OF POUNDS OF HONEY 
PER COLONY? 





HAVE a small apiary, 9 colonies, one mile north 
» of town, on the creek—good pasture, basswood 
‘ included. The pasturage is better than at 

home here, where I have 51 colonies. My home 

apiary is made up of what I consider good 
stock—pure Italians and good hybrids. The 9 colo- 
nies north are common stock, or Italians run down 
to wicked 32d (7) blood. Onthese % I placed the 
guards’ I purchased of you, to prevent swarms 
from absconding. On examination to-day I find 
some colonies with not one pound of honey in the 
brood-chamber, and all will want about 15 lbs. of 
syrup each, to winter them, while one good large 
colony of bybrids, in the same kind of bive, and in 
the same location, owned by a farmer, has the 
brood-chamber well filled with honey, the same as 
my home apiary. Here my colonies had“ plenty 
and to spare,” to the extent that I divided (having 
no swarms) a few days since, and increased my 
stock considerably, giving all new colonies nearly 
enough honey to winter them, with plenty of brood 
and bees, and leaving some to spare in all colonies. 
From some of the latter I get some surplus also. 

Now, all this talk centers in the question, Did 
those “ guards" (which were partly clogged with 
dead drones) interfere with the workers, or was it 
the * blood’ that told? The colony in the same lo- 
cation referred to did not havea guard on. If I 
were certain it was the * blood”? which caused the 
“ break’’ in this heretofore energetic and well-dis- 
ciplined army, I would depose the present female 
incumbent and inaugurate a new dynasty. 

Nevada, O., Aug. 5, 1887. Wm. M. YOUNG. 

I am rather inclined to believe that both 
the blood and the guards were responsible 
for the difference in results. The guards 
which you purchased, we find, on looking 
up in our bill-book, were what we call en- 
trance-guards, and are designed not so much 
to catch queens when they are about to is- 
sue with the swarm as to prevent drones 
from passing the entrance. During the 
time that drones are flying they should be 
removed occasionally, and cleaned of drones 
which may have become lodged in the met- 
al. If you had used the Alley drone and 
queen trap combined there would be no 
trouble from drones clogging the metal. 
But even these must be removed occasion- 
ally to dump out the drones that may be 


Y 


*‘upstairs.”” From our experience this sea- , A 
hold of robbers, seemingly Just to make be- 


son [am not sure but even the Alley trap 
(if kept at the entrance during the whole 
season) might so hinder the bees as to af- 
fect appreciably the honey crop. 





HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 








DO BEES EVER TRY TO DECEIVE EACH OTHER? 
HAVE been feeding up a weak colony, and rob- 
bers were attracted by the food. Some of them 
| foreed their way into the hive. I contracted 
the entrance to three-fourths of an inch, and 
then they defended themselves. After half an 
hour or so I noticed what I believed to be a number 
of robbers coming with just a little pollen on their 
legs, by which they expected, as | suppose, to gain 
admittance into the hive. Some with pollen on 
their legs were readily admitted, while others with 
just a little pollen would act just like robbers, by 
tiying all around about the entrance, and dodging 
whenever called upon by the sentinels for the pass- 
word. Were these latter bees robbers? 

Corn is in full tassel and pollen is plentiful, but 
honey is scarce. White clover, which is our main 
honey crop, gave us but little honey this summer, 
owing to the long severe drought in May and June. 
June 22d | sowed the bushel of buckwheat that I got 
of you, and on the 19th of July it began to bloom— 
just 27 days after sowing. The alsike clover seed I 
got of you was sown April Ist, and perished in the 
drought. I shall sow earlier next year. IT have a 
thought of raising buckwheat in the future, instead 
of common wheat. It will give me pasture for my 
bees, and make more money as grain than wheat. 
We get from 10 to 20 bushels of wheat per acre, and 
get 60 cts. per bushel for it. Now, if buckwheat will 
yield 10 bushels per acre, and sell for $1.00 per bush- 
el, it will pay as well, or better, than wheat. Then, 
too, it is such a trouble to get our wheat thrashed 
out. They don't like to come to thrash unless you 
have 200 bushels or more—at least, they charged me 
$15.00 to come and set a machine in my field. I want 
to get some instructions as to the cultivation and 
harvesting of buckwheat. No one here knows any 
thing about it. J.G. NANCE. 

Belleview, Ky., July 23, 1887. 

Friend N., I have spent a good deal of 
time in trying to determine just the point 
you make; that is, whether bees have 
enough brains to attempt to obtain honey 
(not money) by false pretenses. Although 
appearances, as you have shown, would 
seem to suggest at first that they do, I 
think it is a mistake. The bees that had 
a little pollen on their legs did not place it 
there in order to make believe they were 
honest: they belonged to a elass that had, 
by daily robbing, got uneasy and discon- 
tented. They were not ready for honest 
labor; but finally finding nothing to steal 
they put out for the fields for the purpose of 
gathering pollen, like the rest. The day, 
however, was hot, and the labor fatiguing— 
especially to bees that had had a taste of 
the excitement of robbing, and so they came 
back home with half a load, and flew about 
the apiary to see if there were not a chance 
for some excitement. Now, under such cir- 
cumstances they would be seen trying hard 
to rob, with little bits of pollen on their 
legs. Other robbers which you saw catching 


lieve they were sentinels, were likewise of 
this class of demoralized old fellows. They 
were hanging around. as we sometimes see 
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human beings, with their hands in their | 


pockets, sitting on hitching-posts ; and as 
Satan always finds some mischief for idle 
hands to do, they were ready to pick and 
pull at anybody who came along. If any 
trouble is started. these people grab hold 
and make a pretense of being eager to re- 
store law and order, trying to pass them- 
selves off, as it were, for good honest citi- 
zens working hard for law and order, while 
the truth is, they are sneak thieves wait- 
ing for a chance to steal, where there is no 
danger of getting into trouble. 

In regard to buckwheat versus wheat, if 
your land is suitable you ought to get thirty 
or forty bushels an acre, instead of ten. The 
crop, however, is quite uncertain, and it is 
a hard matter to lay down rules for the eul- 
tivation of buckwheat in all localities. The 
price paid for it is also quite uncertain. It 
1s not nearly as regular as wheat. I should 
be very glad indeed to have a little treatise 
entirely on the cultivation of buckwheat. 
At the present time we have a crop of nice 
buckwheat in full bloom, and yet the bees 
scarcely notice it. In an adjoining county I 
saw a field of nice buckwheat in full bloom 
a few days ago. The proprietor had sown 
this expressly for his bees, but he said the 
bees didn’t work on it at all. It may be be- 
cause it is too early in the season. 

TROUBLE IN TRANSFERRING. 

I transferred a colony of bees into a Simplicity 
hive last evening. It was very weak, but had some 
honey and some brood. In about one hour after I 
had transferred them, the bees had nearly all left 
the hive. The queen was, or seemed to be, very 
much excited. She ran all overthe combs. Now, 
will you please tell ine what was the cause of those 
bees leaving the hive? Did I make a mistake in 
transferring them, or did they get discouraged be- 
cause they were so weak? My wife and [ transfer- 
red four colonies before, and had the best of suc- 
cess. She can beat me working with bees. She 
never wears a veil in transferring, while I have to 
wear one. N. F. CRIPE. 

Montevallo, Mo., July 20, 1887. 

Once in a great while, friend C., a colony 
will seem to be displeased with their new 
arrangements after being transferred, and 
under such circumstances the bees and 
queen will desert. It has been my impres- 
sion, however, that the work was not very 
skillfully done when such things happen as 
ou mention. I may, however, be mistaken. 

n your case the queen seemed to be alarm- 
ed and frightened, and she perhaps com- 
municated her demoralized state to the 
whole colony. I have been a great many 
times puzzled to know where the bees and 

ueen went to, but concluded they had gone 
into other colonies, but I have always been 
unable to find where. 














THE MOSQUITO-HAWK, AND HOW THE BRAZILIANS 
CATCH IT. 

I paid a visit the other day to a Portuguese gen- 
tleman who lives at Carlos Pass, in this county, 
and he told me how the apiarists of Brazil] rid them- 
selves of this terrible enemy of the bees, the mos- 
quito-hawk, or dragon-fly. The method employed 
is to stick stakes in the ground throughout the 


whole apiary, the sides near the top of the stakes 
being pierced thickly with holes about the size of a 
leadpencil. These holes are to receive small pins, 
about four inches long. These pins are covered 
thinly with a sticky substance called in Portuguese 
**gomo diigo.’"” Now, when the bee-haw x -eizesa 
bee he alights on the first twig near him, to eat his 
victim; and as these little wooden pins ar a very 
inviting place for him to alight, he is almost 3ure to 
alight on one of them, and, twining his legs around 
the pin, is caught and held fast by the gomo, and 
is killed by the apiarist, and another coat of gum is 
put on the stick, and it is ready for another hawk. 

Now, as almost all the damage done by these 
hawks is done an hour before dark, the apiarist can 
be on hand and kill nearly all that visit his yard; 
and as the hawk, on being caught, liberates the bee 
he has caught, I believe this plan is worthy of a 
fair trial. Will you please tell me if gomo di igo is 
bird-lime, and where can I get it? May be Prof. 
Cook can tell us how to make it. For stakes, the 
Brazilians use canebrakes or reeés, called * canis- 
ta,” or “ pitto.”” The Cubans call it * cata brava.” 

W. W. WILSON. 

Punta Rassa, Florida, July 25, 1887. 

Friend W., [ should think the substance 
is bird-lime, or something quite like it. 
Some years ago we discussed the matter of 
bird-lime pretty fully, and several recipes 
were given for making,it. The idea seems 
to be quite sensible as well as ingenious; 
and where mosquito-hawks are a pest | 
have no doubt it would fix them. 


THE WORKING OF THE MITCHELL HIVE: A PAT- 
ENT MOTH-TRAP, AND HOW A FARMER WAS 
SWINDLED BY IT. 

I am in a section of country where Mr. Mitchell 
has been selling quite a number of hives. Among 
the many small apiaries that I have visited I found 
but one L.-frame hive. Mostly the American and 
the Mitchell hive are used. One man said when he 
first saw a Mitchell hive he thought it looked nice, 
and every thing looked as though it would just be 
fun to take honey from sucha hive. But when he 
undertook to take honey he remembered about bees 
using propolis in every crack, and said it was a 
wonderful job to take honey out, as every thing 
was glued tight. A Mr. Kieffer, not far from me, 
said a man came around to him one day with a pat- 
ent wire-bottom bee-box to prevent moth and rob- 
bers from getting in. Mr. Kieffer agreed to pay 
him $20.00 for the township right. After the patent- 
right man made out the right, or paper, to that ef- 
fect, Mr. Kieffer handed him his $20.00. Each man 
went his way. After Mr. K. had gone home, he 
thought that night he would read over his township 
right, and was very much surprised to find he had 
paid the money for a farm-right instead of a town- 
ship-right. The swindler, of course, had left on the 
first train, for some other place. 

D. E. BAUGHEY. 

Waynesboro, Pa., July 11, 1887. 

Friend B., your neighbor was swindled 
without question ; but even had he received 
what he paid for, I do not see that it would 
make any great difference, for 1 don’t be- 
lieve I know of a farm-right, township- 
right, or State-right to a patent hive that I 
should consider worth a copper. That old- 
fashioned way of doing business seems to 





be passing out of date and out of memory. 
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THE DROUGHT IN 
I think there has been 
months than since I have been in the State, in the 
same time—22 years; but 8 months before that was 
very wet, both fall and spring. Bees were in good 
order the first part of April, but they had to draw 
on what winter stores they had left in May. 
DO BEES EVER STARVE IN JUNE? 
year ago they were booming, now the re- 
verse. Some worked a little in sections, others not. 
There plenty of white clover, but it turned 
brown so quick it had time to secrete but little nec- 
tar, as it was very dry and hot. Some days it was 
above 100° in the shade; and in the sun, against a 
building, it ran upto the top—130°. Little apples 
tall off and soon bake brown; so did blue grass. 
Hay is about 4 the cropof last year. Small grain 
is also short, and the next two months will decide 
on our staple here—King Corn. I still hope the 
bees will get enough this fall for winter. 
Limerick, Il., June 28, 1887. E. Pickup. 
Bees do sometimes starve, even in June. 
Reports recently seem to indicate that some 
will starve this year unless fed. 


ILLINOIS, 


One 


is 


CARNIOLANS, AND THEIR DISPOSITION TO SWARM. 
[am a novice in bee keeping, yet I have had what 
seems to meastrange experience, if the books I 
have read are to be reliedon. T have a colony of 
Carniolan bees, in a chaff hive, which cast its first 
swarm on the lith inst. It swarmed again on the 
26th, and a third time on the 28th. The last being 
small, it was hived with the second swarm. In hiv- 
ing them it was discovered that there was more 
than one queen with the last swarm. We examined 
the swarming-box, and took from it four large fine- 
looking queens. We afterward thought it best to 
examine the condition of the parent hive. We 
found itin fine condition, except that it had been 
very much reduced by swarming. We found, also, 
four other queens with as many as ten queen-cells 
yet to come out, stillin the hive. We removed the 
queen-cells and two of the queens, and left two still 
inthe hive. The hive contains about 75 lbs. of hon- 
ey, but very little brood, and no fresh-iaid eggs. 
Just how it will work out, | can not, with my limit- 
ed experience, estimate. J.C. BOUDE. 

Lexington, Va., June 2%, 1887. 

One of the characteristics of the Carnio- 
ians is their great propensity to swarm. in 
this view of the case I do not know that 
what you relate would be any thing strange. 
Even Italians will sometimes behave them- 
selves very much as did your Carniolan 
swarm. Sometimes as many as 20 young 
queens are found in a single second swarm. 
Not long ago, one of our correspondents said 
positively there were over 100 in one of his 
second swarms. See reg win, ” and 
‘Swarming,’ in the A BC of Bee Culture, 
for further particulars. 


BEES AND FRUIT; HONEY OF BLUISH TINT. 
| agree with Mr. Doolittle as regards bees eating 
fruit. I have several large fig-trees. Sometimes 
the trees are covered with bees until it looks dan- 
gerous to go near them; yet I have never seena 
bee eating a fig that was not very ripe and bursted 
open. It has rained every day for three weeks. 


Bees, of course, are gathering no honey, conse- 
quently they ure eating fruit. 
with the fruit when they eat it? 


What do they do 
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less rain the last 11% | 


AUG. 





the cells? I took some comb honey about a month 
ago that was so blue I did not know what it was 
gathered from, unless it was from the elder. It 
was in bloom, and the bees at work on it, when the 
honey was gathered. The comb was very white. I 
see that you refer to such boney in a former issue, 
pege 512. J.C. SMYLIE. 

Caseyville, Miss., July 9, 1887. 

I am inclined to think that the honey you 
mention was from the juice of raspberries. 
When there has been a dearth of honey dur- 
ing the time raspberries were ripe, I have 
dissected bees which came in heavily laden. 
The liquid which came from the honey- 
sacks of these bees was of a bluish tint. The 
taste was strikingly like the raspberry. 
While the honey above may not have been 
entirely from this source, yet it probably had 
enough of raspberry juice to color it. 


HOW TO MAKE T TINS WITH A TINNER’S COMMON 
FOLDER. 

I have made T tins on an ordinary tin-folder. My 
plan is as follows: I took strips of common roofing 
tin, and bent them first like this, —s_ ex act- 
ly inthe middle. I then set the machine and bent 
one edge thus: I next set the 
machine the same as at first, and finished the first 
bend, so that the tin looked like this. 
which was as far as the folder would _~ 
bend it. I then laid it on top of the —— 
machine, so that the last bend was 
close to the joint, and the other bend underneath. I 
next moved the folder around and on to the tin, and 


pressed the fold together thus: I took 
one screw out at each end of the __ fold- 
ing-plate (these screws hinge ————>_ this 


plate to the machine), pushed it away, put in the 
tin, pulled the folding-plate back, and held it there 
while I bent the other edge, and the tin was done. 
The machine | used was a common tinner’s folder. 
The above may be of use to some who do not care 
to send a distance for a few T tins. 

W. E. PETERMAN, 

Trappe, Mont. Co., Pa., July 26, 1887. 

Friend P., you have shown that a tinner’s 
folder can be made to fold T tins. | While it 
is possible to make them in an ordinary 
folder, yet it is impracticable to make very 
many. We gave your letter to the foreman 
of our tinning department. He succeeded 
in making a very nice T tin, but he says he 
does not think he could make over 100 a day 
by that plan, whereas he can make with our 
T-folder as many as 2500. Another thing, 
he says that your plan strains the folder, 
and might therefore injure it. 

KING-BLRDS DESTROYERS OF YOUNG QUEENS. 

In GLEANINGS for July Ist the question is asked, 
“Do king-birds swallow their victims?” If they 
are very hungry, I think perhaps they may do go, 
and that chickens, under like conditions, may do 
the same thing; but give king-birds plenty of 
queens and moth millers to eat, and chickens plen- 
ty of corn and wheat, and my opinion is that you 
will find very few worker bees in either king-birds 
or chickens. For the last seven or eight years I 
have kept from 150 to 250 stands of bees here on the 
banks of Feather Kiver, where king-birds are 
plentiful. I have shot a great many of them, and 


Do they store it in | have always failed to find any part of the bee in their 
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crops; and taking into consideration the fact that 
they come around when the drones are out, and al- 
most always go away when they go in, I conclude 
that their mission is the destruction of queens 
only. In fact, [have seen them dart down where 
drones were flying thickly, catch something and 
make off with it, and about a dozen or more bees 
follow it as far as the eye could reach. Now, I 
think if there were no king-birds few queens would 
be lost. T. G. H. JONES. 
Nicolaus, Sutter Co., Cal., July 13, 1887. 


ARE THE STRIPS OF ZINC IN THE SLATTED HON- 
EY-BOARDS A HINDRANCE 'TO THE BEES ? 

| have been using. this summer, your slatted 
wood-zine honey-board, the Heddon slatted honey- 
board, and the Hutchinson queen-excluding honey- 
board, ten of each kind. I think the wood boards 
of either kind are of very little if any hindrance to 
the bees going into the sections to work, but I have 
not been able to get a single colony to work well 
through the zinc. In one of Dr. C. C. Miller's let- 
ters he spoke of one of his friends who was able to 
keep the queen from laying in the boxes, without 
the use of a queen-excluding honey-board. Dr. M. 
also said he could prevent the queen from going 
into the boxes. His friend said it was one of the 
secrets of the trade. Now, if he or the doctor 
would divulge that secret I think he would do many 
bee-keepers a kindness. 

KING-BIRDS. 

I have found bees in the crops of king-birds. 
They are often in my yard, catching bees by sun- 
rise, and late in the evening, when no drones are 
flying. The English sparrows catch many bees for 
me. 1 often see the large dragon-tlies near my 
yard, catching the bees, and they do it very nicely 
too. 

White clover was a failure bere. Basswood did 
very Jittle. Sumac has turned out honey well, and 
is yielding some yet. E. D. HOWELL. 

New Hampton, N. Y., July, 1887. 


In our experience this season with the 
slatted honey-board, and the same with 
strips of perforated zine slid in between the 
slats. we could see no decided difference in 
favor of either. However. it seems to me 
that under certain circumstances the bees 
would more readily enter sections where the 
strips were not used between the slats. If 
we are correct, Dr. Miller uses no perforated 
metal in his ee Atay and we think, 
also, he has no trouble from the queen going 
into the supers and laying. am sure 
there is no secret about it; but whatever it 
is, Dr. Miller will. on seeing this, give us 
further light. There is this to be said, how- 
ever, in favor of the slatted wood-zine hon- 
ey-board: When contraction is carried to 
such an extent that the brood-nest is re- 
duced to one-third of its former capacity, 
the queen, on finding her field of labors lim- 
ited below, will pass above into the sections. 
To prevent this the strips of perforated zine 
emis we added to the plain slatted honey- 
voard. 


PERSISTENT SWARMING, AND THE CAUSE. 
lam going to write to you to see if you or any of 
the readers of GLEANINGS can tell ne the cause of 
our bees acting so funny. We started out this 
spring with five hives, and we have had but one 
swarm from them. It was asmall swarm. We put 





them ina Simplicity hive. They all went in, and 
were quiet the rest of the day; but the next morn- 
ing, before we had eaten breakfast, they came out 
again and we put them in another hive, but they 
would not stay. They came out about every half- 
hour that day, and we put them back every time. 
We went out the next morning to see what had be- 
come of them. They were still in the hive, and are 
there yet, but are not doing any thing. That was 
on the 20th. C. C..BRUCE. 

Helena, Ark., June 21, 1887. 

Friend B., the old stereotyped remedy for 
troubles of this sort is a frame of comb con- 
taining unsealed brood. Of course, there 
are exceptions occasionally to this rule ; but 
they are so few I should eall it almost inva- 
riable. 


BAD NEWS FROM J. B. MASON & SONS; DOING BUSI- 

NESS WITHOUT HAVING PROPERTY INSURED. 

I sent myself to write you with a heavy heart. 
Saturday morning, at half past two o’clock, fire 
was discovered in our shop and store. The alarm 
was given, and every thing done that could be done 
with what facilities there were at hand, but it could 
not be saved—nothing was saved—3000 dollars’ worth 
of goods burned up in a very short time. After 
years of struggling along to build up a business it 
seems very hard. You know, friend Root, some- 
thing how to sympathize with us. I don’t know 
that you do wholly, for it has taken every thing we 
had but our bees; and we want to say through 
GLEANINGS that we shall be unable to fill any more 
orders for this season, at any rate, except for bees 
and queens. J.B. MASON & SONS. 

Mechanic Falls, Me., Aug. 1, 1887. 


I am sure the readers of GLEANINGS all 
extend their sympathy to friend Mason in 
his trouble ; but I scanned the letter through 
anxiously to see whether or not he was in- 
sured; and I wish to say once more, that 
dealers, in bee-keepers’ supplies especially, 
should make it a point to carry some insur- 
ance just as soon as they begin to do any 
business of any account. If the insurance 
cover even a part of the stock, it furnishes 
ready money to start up in business again: 
but where there is no insurance whatever. 
the result is many times almost ruinous. If 
you can not afford to pay the trifling amount 
needed to insure the property, don't go.into 
that kind of business. I once knew of a 
wholesale house doing a large business, that 
refused to give credit toa man of moderate 
means unless he would constantly carry in- 
surance. Insurance helps a man to pay his 
honest debts, and thus keep his name good, 
where, without insurance, it might be en- 
tirely out of his power. I do not mean by 
the above that you should carry the matter 
of insurance to extremes, but carry a mod- 
erate insurance, patronizing some one you 
know—your neighbors or fellow-townsmen ; 
and have an alrangement made so it can 
not run out and be neglected. We trust to 
hear that friend Mason had at least some 
insurance on his factory. When our ware- 
house was burned, the insurance covered 
only a little more than half the amount lost ; 
but this money in ready cash enabled us to 
replace promptly and without delay every 
thing lost that was necessary to go ahead 
with business. 
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A “ RECIPE” TO PREVENT STINGING. 

Please give a recipe for stopping bees from sting- 
ing every one who goes out of the house. I divided 
four colonies, and ever since they want full posses- 
sion of the yard. A. 8. VANSYOC. 

Indianola, Ja., June 28, 1887. 

If you want to make bees very cross — so 
cross, indeed, that it is hardly safe to ven- 
ture into the apiary, just let them get to 
robbing. In transferring, let the bees help 


get into the honey-house, and get to going 
there on your new honey. Friend V., the 
only way we know of to prevent bees from 
being cross is just the converse of the above. 
Be very careful not to let the bees get start- 
ed. Don’t let even one bee get a sip of hon- 
ey that does not rightly belong to him. If 
you have pure Italians, and robbing is a 
thing unknown in your apiary, almost any 
ohne can go into it with impunity. Even 
cross hybrids, if you are careful, and do not 
let robbing get started. will be kind o’ de- 
cent. 
STRENGTHENING A NUCLEUS ; QUESTIONS BY A 
BEGINNER. 
To helpa weak swarm, will it be safe to take 
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combs, bees and all, out of a strong one and put the | 


same into the hive with the weak one? Will the 
bees fight, or will there not be danger of having the 
queen killed? Would it work, in case the weak one 
had no queen? J. B. BAUMBERGER. 

Washington, Kan., June 27, 1887. 

The best way to strengthen a weak colony 
having a queen is to give them one or two 
frames of hatching brood. In a few days 


there will be a large force of a xr bees. If. 
’ 


you desire to further strengthen the colony, 
rive them another frame or two of hatching 
Greed. In colder weather be careful not to 
give them more frames than the bees can 
cover easily. You can take frames of brood 


with adhering bees from a strong colony, and | 


put them into the weaker one; but if the 
atter has a queen there is danger that the 
bees from the stronger colony will kill the 
queen, though they probably would not, be- 
cause all the old bees would return to their 
old stand, leaving the young ones on the 
combs. These, of course, would not be like- 
ly to molest their new mother. 
colony has no queen you can do almost any 


thing with them in the way of uniting that | 


ou wish, with no trouble. See ‘* Nuclei,”’ 


in the A BC book. 


A CHEAPLY EXTEMPORIZED SOLAR WAX-EXTRACT- | 


OR. 

I have a good sun wax-extractor which I made as 
follows: I first took off a large pressed-tin pan. 
Into this I fitted, about half way from the bottom, 
half a barrel-hoop, with wire cloth tacked on, plac- 
ed inside of the pan to receive the comb and wax 
refuse. The whole was then covered with a sheet 
of glass, and it was done. It certainly is a grand 
affair to keep all small pieces in, as well as any 
cappings, as the sun reduces the wax very.quickly. 

A. L. KLAR. 

Pana, Christian Co., Il., July 8, 1887. 

Your wax-extractor is complete, except 
that it has no reflector other than the flar- 
ing sides of the pan. In hot weather it 
might do very well without a reflector; but 


If the weak | 
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“we find that ours works a great deal better 


and faster when the reflectoris up than 
when it isnot. | 


BEE REPORT. 

I began the season with 30 colonies. By taking 
two frames and brood from each of the several 
hives, placing in their stead frames of fdn., I have 
made five additional colonies. Into two of the new- 
made hives I carried, with the brood-frames, a 


4 | on, d all d the hives f hich the 
themselves liberally to the sweets ; let them ee eer. er oe ai cae ght rcalgy : 


queens were removed, to create a queen. The oth- 
er three new-made colonies had to make their own 
queens. All now have laying queens. I had only 
one natural swarm. If others came they abscond- 
ed, unknown tome. About one-third in number of 
the hives were stored in sections from 10 to 30 lbs. 
each. In other apiaries I have not heard of any 
natural swarming, and all say that honey-storing 


' is very limited. 


I see our bees work on the sunflower and mus- 
tard bloom very vigorously. I have sown half an 
acre to buckwheat. I suppose that amount is hard- 
ly a circumstance for so many bees as we have. 
Every little will help, but I should think that, for 
30 or more colonles, less than five acres sown to any 
blooming plant would be poor dependence. 

JOHN CADWALLADER. 

North Indianapolis, Ind., July 17, 1887. 


BEST PACKING FOR WINTER. 

I wish Ernest to tell us what he is satisfied is the 
best material to make or fill the cushions with to 
lay over the bees in winter. I do not like chaff, as 
it gets musty; and then when laid aside in summer, 
mice are sure to tear the whole to pieces. I should 
like soft dry planer chips if I could get them. Now, 
Il can’t see why the common dry sawdust (not the 
long stringy kind) would not be as good a thing as 
could be had. When we want to pack our ice we 
ask for nothing but sawdust to keep out the heat; 
and why not to keep out the cold from the bees? 
What do you say’ Lusethe Hill device in princi- 
ple, so the cushion can not rest heavily on the 
frames, and it leaves a space for the bees. 

Moscow, Vt., July 11, 1887. J. W. Smita. 

For winter packing over and around the 
brood-nest, we prefer wheat chaff. It is 
cheap, light, and always obtainable — at 
least, in most localities. The sawdust which 
you speak of might answer just as well. 
Our principal objection to it is, that it makes 
the cushions too heavy to handle. As to 
mice gnawing into chaff cushions, we scarce- 
ly ever have any trouble from that source. 
| During summer we always store our cush- 
ions in a mouse-proof room. 





THE QUEEN AS RULER. 

Mr. R. B. Robbins’ experience with a swarm, July 
15th issue, together with the foot-notes of the editor, 
corroborates very closely my experience this last 
spring. I was looking at my bees, and upon open- 
ing one hive I noticed the queen near the top of the 
frame, running and twisting herself in wild excite- 
ment, and all at once I heard a sharp “ pecp, peep, 
peep.”’ This lasted nearly a quarter of a minute, 
when suddenly every bee in the hive was uttering 
the same shrill note, and they rushed for the en- 
trance. Not familiar with such proceedings I at 
once called for my smoker, but soon saw that it was 
only a natural swarm, and so I did not need smoke. 
'T kept the enameled cloth off, through the whole 
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proceedings; and when they settled I lifted out all 
the frames to look tor cells. I noticed two cells 
nearly half built. 
swarm, and the bees all appeared perfectly quiet in 
the hive until the queen began her peeping, for I 
did not use any smoke to excite them. 
B. G. LUTTRELL. 
Luttrell, DeKalb Co., Ala., July 20, 1887. 


REPORYS DISCOURAGING. 


THE DRY SEASON. 
HE honey season here has not been a success- 
ful one, speaking generally. We have had 
one of the most trying seasons for years, 








It was, no doubt, x natural | 


mind whether they wiil make honey enough to 
winter on. G. H. HOLMEs. 
Defiance, O., Aug. 1, 1887. 


| HAD TO FEED, FOR THE THE FIRST TIME IN MANY 


YEARS. 
Bees have not done any thing. They opened up 
strong, and used up all their stores before white 


| clover, so we had to feed—the first time for many 


years. White clover did not yield any honey. We 
have had noswarms. I don’t suppose there are 50 
Ibs. of honey in the brood-nests of my 60 hives. We 


| have had plenty of rain lately, so we have good 


there being no rain of any consequence since | 
the latter part of May. The fruit-bloom was | 


u total failure, and bees were very late in breeding 
up; and the extreme dry weather having cut off the 
supply of nectar from white clover and basswood, 


it has been about all bees could do to gather enough | 
to live on through the season, and be well supplied | 


for the coming winter. Many farmers are now | 


feeding their stock hay twice a day, and all stock | 


eat it with as much relish as they would in Decem- 

ber. Buckwheat has not come up at all, and corn 

will not be half acrop. It seems as though our 

lines were cast in hard places; but we never say 

*die,’’ but look for a better show next year, Provi- 

idence permitting. M. W. SHEPHERD. 
Rochester, O., Aug. 6, 1887. 


No honey yet—rain, rain. Mks. C. 8. DAVIS. 


Bethel, Vt., July 12, 1887. 


BEES FALILED—l102° IN THE SHADE. 

Bees have failed in this section of country, and in 
Eastern Illinois the weather is very dry. The tem- 
perature was 102° in the shade for several days. 

Sylvania, Ind., July 26, 1887. C. V. LINDLEY. 


The’ season is very poor here—not more than one- 
fourth of a crop. My bees are, however, in good 
condition. I have my 182 colonies (spring count) in 
three apiaries, and have had fifteen swarms in all. 

Edinburg, 0., July 15, 1887. CHaAs. R. BINGHAM. 


LACK 2000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM LASTYEAR'S CROP. 
My 58 colonies of bees will lack 2000 lbs. of mak- 

ing as much honey as they did last year. This is 

the worst season for honey I have ever struck since 

I have been keeping bees. J. K. NICHOLS. 
Danville, Ind., July 25, 1887. 





““WHAT HAS THE HAKVEST BEEN?” 

The above heading in July lth No., 1887, pages 
532 and 538, will answer for many around me. W.Z. 
H. has told it as it is and will be before spring 
comes again. I. R. GREEN. 

Unadilla, N. Y., July 26, 1887. 


POOREST EVER KNEW. 

The honey season has closed out, and has been 
the poorest Iever knew. No honey has been made 
from white clover. The basswood season was very 
short. Bees have had nothing to do but rob one an- 
other. A. A. IRISH. 

Big Spring, Mich., July 19, 1887. 


NO RAIN YET. 

Bees are not doing any thing this summer. In 
the spring it was too wet, and now it is too dry. If 
we do not get rain soon it will be a question in my 





hopes for the fall yield, which, with me, has always 
been the best. GUSTAVE GROSS. 
Greenville, Ili, July 28, 1887. 





REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 








FILLED THE HIVE FULL LN EIGHT DAYS. 
E have 21 colonies in good shape. They are 
working for comb honey. I hived a swarm 
June 10th, and June 28th they had filled the 
_ hive and a 21-lb. section case full of honey, 
from linden. They ure now working ona 
second cause I placed under the first. 
GEO. W. BALDWIN. 
Forest City, Mo., July 13, 1887. 


Bees are doing grand. GEO. 8S. WASON, 


Hawkesburg, Ont., July 25, 1887. 


Basswood boomed for 7 days, the best I ever 
knew. It came out July 1. D. HOXIE. 
Wautoma, Wis., July 9, 1887. 


THREE TONS OF HONEY. 

Bees are doing finely. I commenced the season 
with 26, and increased to 60. I shall get about 3 
tons of honey this season, one-third comb. 

Honey Grove, Tex., July 28, 1887. G. F. TYLER. 


BASSWOOD GOOD. 
White clover was a failure with us. Basswood 
was good. My bees are gathering honey from 
sweet clover. No other honey-bearing plants are in 
bloom, and won't be till August. If it continues 
dry much longer, fall honey will be scarce. 
Hillsdale, Ia., July 13, 1887. E. W. PITzer. 


SWARMING WELL. 

The increase of swarms is favorable—about dou- 
ble in average apiaries. The honey-yield was light 
—I think not more than half an average. In my 
apiary I had 19 swarms the first of May, and in 
June increased to 38. Up tothe middle of July I 
got 500 lbs. of comb and 100 of extracted. The 
average of this locality is about 20 Ibs. per hive. 
At this date the bees are working well. 


Ionia, Mich., July 28, 1887. H. SMITH. 


HONEY ADVANCED IN PRICE. 

The honey crop in this State, as a general thing, 
has been a failure, as near as I can learn. Too 
much wet weather, I think, has been one of the rea- 
sons, although we had a good clover and-basswood 
bloom, consequently honey has advanced. I am 
now selling comb honey in 1 and 2 1b. sections at 
5 cts. per pound more than last year. Some of the 
farmers who keep a few swarms of bees have lately 
sold their honey at 10 and 12 cts., and are now sorry 
they rushed off what little they had. 

E. L. WEsSTCOTT. 

Fair Haven, Vt., July 21, 1887. 
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Nowns AND QUERIES. 


WHAT IS THE MATYER OF THE BEES? 
HAYE three colonies, the bees of which crawl 
out of the hive and die; some of them turn on 
their backs and die in that position. Those that 
die appear to be puffed, and look to be nearly 
one-half larger than their natural size. I have 
never had any thing like it. The brood appears in 
good condition. I can't see any pin-holes, but a few 
dead grubs, which I thought was caused by not 
having bees enough to take care of the brood. 
The queens are vigorous, and look all right, and 
there is no unusual smell in the hive. 
Massillon, O0., May 19, 1887. H. BEATTY. 


{Friend B , we can not tell you what the trouble 
is, unless it is dysentery or spring dwindling. See 
the A BC book for a full deseription and discussion 
of the matter.] 


HONEY CANDYING AS SOON AS GATHERED. 


Our honey down here candied as soon as gather- | 


ed,so that we can not extract any. What is the 
cause? Will bees use it in rearing brood? It is so 
hard that you can cut it with a knife. 

Pleasant Hill. S. C., July 4. G. W. BECKHAM. 


{It is rather unusual to have honey candy so soon. 
You do not state the probable source of the honey 
in question. The bees will probably use it this 
time of year, without any trouble.} 


BLACK BEES ON RED CLOVER. 

There is a clover-field one mile from my place. 
My neighbor sowed red clover for his black bees — 
**make honey out of it,’ he said. I see mine flying 
in that direction. I suppose they gather honey 
from there. A. HENNO. 

Aurora, Ark., July 15, 1887. 


THE SEASON FOR MRS. HARRISON. 

Not one of our colonies has died from starvation 
up to date, August 6th, although we have not fed 
any, excepting three swarms, which are all we have 
had this season. The price of honey is on the rise, 
notwithstanding that convention to boost the price 
failed to materialize. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill. 


COOK’S HOUSE FOR THE APIARY. 
Perhaps criticisms by the “smaller fry” are not 
in order, but I'll make the venture. If cars run- 
ning past an apiary will disturb the bees in winter, 
would not the use of an engine and machinery in 
the shop of Prof. Cook also produce a detrimental 
effect upon the bees? WILLIAM E. GOULD. 
Fremont, Mich., July 20, 1887. 


SEVERE STINGING. 

We had acase of severe stinging ten days ago. 
Mr. M. went up in a tree 30 or 40 feet after a swarm, 
sawed the limb off, which fell so as to dislodge the 
bees, when they returned and alighted on his head, 
smothering him and stinging at the same time, 
which almost cost him his life, friends and physi- 
cians watching for 1% hours, expecting him to die. 
He is up now, though whether feeling entirely well 
or not [can not say. M. L. BREWER. 

Philo, Tll., June 23, 1887. 





EXTRACTED 6 LBS. 

The season with usisarather discouraging one. 
Clover was a failure, and basswood not much bet- 
ter, but there seems to be considerable honey 
gathered from red clover at this date, and we hope 
to get enough to Winter, without feeding. I have 
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| already extracted six pounds, and I hope to geta 
| few more. We will, however, not complain, but 
| “get the dish right side up”’ for next season, and 
| drive at something else, meanwhile, to ** make both 
| ends meet.” CHRISTIAN WECKESSER. 

| Marshallville, O., Aug. 8, 1887. 











IS IT NECESSARY TO USE ACID IN SYRUPS, FOR WIN- 
TER FEED? 

Can vinegar, or any thing else, be used as a sub- 
stitute for tartaric acid in making sugar syrup, on 
which to winter bees? If so, please give me the 
proportion to use. JOHN MAJOR. 

Cokeville, Pa., July 10, 1887. 

[Yes, ms can use vinegar as a substitute for tar- 
taric acid in sugar syrup; but our experience for a 
good many years, without the admixture of either 
acids in the syrup, bas shown that they are not 
needed. It is thought by some that the acid will 
ene granulation, but we never have any trou- 

le with the syrup granulating, made with sugar 
and water only.] 





| MUTH'S PLAN OF CURING FOUL BROOD A SUCCESS. 
| IT have had a big fight with foul brood. I lost near- 
| ly all about three years ago, but I am all right now. 
| I destroyed neither bees nor hives. I followed Mr. 
Muth’s plan. I drove the bees into clean combs and 
used an atomizer with medicine as he directs, two 
or three times for two weeks. I see one man adver- 
tises, ‘* Foul brood, no! Never saw a case."’ For 
my part, I should have more confidence in him if he 
had had such experience. His apiary may be rotten 
before he knows it. M.G. YOUNG. 
Highland, N. Y., June 27, 1887. 


DO KING-BIRDS SWALLOW WORKER-BEES? 

On page 514 you ask, “Do king-birds swallow 
worker-bees?"’ In May, 1884, I killed about 20 king- 
birds in my apiary, and opened a dozen of them. I 
found worker-bees in every one of them. I believe 
it was before any drones had hatched. Tell those 
bee-keepers who found nothing in the crop, to look 
in the gizzard. I very much doubt if a king-bird 
has any crop. I think their food passes from the 
mouth directly to the gizzard. When drones or 
queens are flying they take them in preference to 
workers. 

Mauston, Wis., July 11, 1887. F. WLLCOX. 


{Many thanks, friend W. In addition to your let- 
ter we have had two or three others, saying that 
king-birds do swallow worker-bees. One instance 
showing that such is the case is worth more than 
any number of others trying to prove that these 
birds do not swallow bees.] 


THE GUILTY KING-BIRD, AGAIN. 

I shot a king-bird last week in my yard, opened 
its crop, and found seven of my bees init. We call 
them bee-martins. They have a little crown of 
bright-yellow feathers on top of the head, which re- 
sembles a tlower. R. B. WILLIAMS. 

Winchester, Tenn., July 23, 1887. 











THE EATING OF COMB HONEY, AND ITS EFFECT ON 
THE SYSTEM. 

I should like to hear from you in regard to the ef- 
fects of eating comb honey. I am quite healthy, 
and regular in my habits, but I find, when I eat lib- 
erally of it, that I become quite constipated. I at- 
tribute it to the wax, but 1 may be mistaken. Is it 
thoroughly soluble in the stomach? 


P. J. CHRISTIAN. 
New Orleans, La., July 17, 1887. 


| {Lean hardly think that wax has any thing to do 
in the matter. There are very few who can eat 
either extracted or comb honey ina large quan- 
tity at a time without some bad effects. ] 
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Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Ten Nights ina Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part I.,and Our Homes, Part II. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. In the former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and —_—— of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 

or framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 





‘THE BOYS’ BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


LESSONS ON HOW TO USE A BUZZ-SAW. 


E left the boys up in the barn-loft, lis- | 
tening to the great drops of rain pat- | 


a tering on the roof. The drops became 
more frequent until it amounted to 
quite a shower. It had been very 

hot and dry, and this rain was not only wel- 


comed by our two young mechanics, but by | 
the farmers throughout the country. The | 
harder it rained the harder it seemed to | 
blow, until Sam and Jimmy began to fear | 


that their windmill would take wings. By 
the noise the mill was making they knew 
she was ready to go to work—saw, or do any 


thing else that her little masters might think | 


roper. Jimmy and Sam could hardly re- 
rain from dancing up and down on the 
floor; but when their enthusiasm had sub- 
sided a little they began to hunt for a good 
place to hang their lanterns, so that they 
could see the buzz-saw. Jimmy was just on 
the point of putting on the belt that con- 
nected the buzz-saw directly with the wind- 
mill, when he saw Mr. Green, who had just 
come in. 

‘** Well,” said Mr. Green, explaining to the 
boys, “I felt a little afraid you might get 
hurt. Besides, it is past bedtime for you 
both, and growing boys ought never to lose 
any sleep. I know that three or four hours 
from vour regular amount of sleep does not 
seem to amount to very much; but I am 
sure that it does not pay. In view of the 
fact that you are liable to get hurt here at 
night, and that it is late, I think you had 
better postpone your work until to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘* Mebbe we sha’n’t have any wind, t’mar- 
rer,’ said Jimmy. 

‘Yes,’ said Sam, ‘‘ we only just wanted 
to try and see how our buzz-saw worked. 
You know we have been waiting here for 
nearly a week; and if we wait till to-mor- 
row morning we run our chances of not get- 
ting any wind.” 


*T feel pretty sure,’ replied Mr. Green, 
‘**that this wind will not die down by to- 
morrow morning, nor during the whole day. 
As I came in I noticed that the air was get- 
ting considerably cooler. You will notice 
that the rain has stopped; and when this is 

| the case the wind is pretty sure to continue 
for 24 or 48 hours. At any rate, 1 can not 
think it safe for you boys to work here to- 

| night. To-morrow morning, I will agree to 
| instruct you in the use of the buzz-saw more 
| particularly. In watching the sawyers at 
| the planing-mill you have no doubt imag- 
| ined that it was very easy to cut boards in 
two; but as you have never done this kind 
of work you will need somebody to show you 
before you attempt it.” 

The boys reluctantly complied. Jimmy, 
on his way home, however, grumbled some- 
what to himself — he knew he wouldn’t get 
hurt ; he could *‘cut boards in two just as 
easy as rolling off a log.” 

The next morning, before breakfast, both 
Jimmy and Sam were on hand. As Mr. 
Green had predicted, there was quite a cool 

breeze—a splendid kite-flying day. so the 
| boys thought; at any rate, their windmill 
seemed to say. **Come on. boys; you see | 

/am ready again for you this morning. | 

will work for you to-day for nothing, and 

board myself.” 

As was his custom, Mr. Green was up as 
| usual, and so he and the two boys went up 
into the barn-loft. Jimmy, impatient to see 
the buzz-saw going, started to put on the 
belt. Mr. Green, seeing this, called out,— 

* You ure trying to put the belt on the 
wrong side of the wheel. You may crowd 
and try as long as you please, but you will 
never get it to catch in that way. In put- 
ting on a belt while the pulley is at full 
speed, be sure to put it on the side that is 
traveling away from the opposite pulley. 
You then need only to catch the belt to the 
rim, and it will climb on in a twinkling. It 
is a real art to be able to slip a belt on to a 
pulley.” 

4 To illustrate his remarks, Mr. Green took 
the belt in his hand, and let it barely touch 
the rim. It had hardly done so. however, 
before the buzz-saw began to whirl and hum. 
Sam was so eager to try the saw that he got 
a board and was going to push it against the 
saw. when Mr. Green objected. 

** What do you call them wheels * pullies* 
for?” said Jimmy. 

* Pulley,” returned Mr. G., “is a term 
used by machinists in distinction from com- 
mon wheels. I now want you both to try 
hee on this belt, while I am here to help. 
I 





ust watch me while I take it off. You see, 

am going to crowd it off from the same 
side I put it on.” 

Having said this, he took a stick in his 
hand and bore on one side of the belt till it 
“ee off. 

** Now watch again while I putitou Sam, 
suppose you try it,’ said he, handing the 
stick to Sam. Sam found it was very easy 
to take the belt off, but he was not so suc- 
cessful in putting iton again. He tried sev- 
eral times before he succeeded. Jimmy then 
made an attempt, and with about the same 
results. 
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‘* Now,” said Mr. Green, “you are ready | 
to try sawing off a board.” So saying he 
took a figure-four gauge, placed a board up 
securely against it, and pushed slowly. The | 
windmill and the saw both then went to | 
work, and for the first time showed that | 
they were equal to the task of cutting off | 
boards nice and square. Mr. Green found | 
that the saw would not stand crowding at | 
all, otherwise it would stall the windmill. | 
He then tried some half-inch stuff. The 
saw would cut through that very easily and 
quickly. 

* Now, Jimmy, you see how well you can 
do it.” 

Jimmy grabbed up the board, and pro- 
ceeded to cut off a length as if he were an 
old hand at the business. Before he knew | 
it, somehow or other the saw caught the | 
board and jerked it out of his hand. 

** What did that?” said Jimmy. 

‘** The trouble was,” said Mr. Green, “you | 
should have held the board square against 
the gauge when the saw-teeth entered the 
board; for when you began to crowd, it 
pinched. One of two things had to follow— 
either the saw would have to “7 entirely, 
or elsé¢ wrench the board away. I forgot to 
caution you before you tried sawing. At all | 
events, I will say now, be very careful. It 
not unfrequently happens that men lose | 
their hands, or are knocked insensible, by 
such alittle mishap as that. In the first. 
instance, the saw would so jerk the board 
as to throw the hand right on the running 
saw. In the second instance, the momen- 
tum which the board would acquire from 
the saw would be sufficient to knock a man 
down if it should strike him right, and pos- 
sibly even kill him.” 

Jimmy tried it again and was more suc- 
cessful. Then Sam tried his hand. In view 
of Jimmy’s mishap he was even more suc- 
cessful. 

* Hark!” said Sam. ‘* I guess ma is calling 
us to breakfast.” 

* Yes.” said Mr. Green, looking at his 
watch, * it is high time now.” 

After breakfast, Jimmy and Sam, along 
with Ted, ciimbed up into the barn-loft. 
They then waited for Mr. Green to come up | 
and give them further instructions. In the 
mean time Jimmy tried his hand at slipping 
on the belt, which he did with entire suc- 
cess. Just then ateamster from the mill 
called out at the barn-door below. He had 
just come with a load of lumber, which Mr. 
Green had ordered for the hive-stuff. The 
two boys hastened down, leaving Ted up- 
stairs with the buzz-saw yin 5 As there 
was not room above in the barn-loft for very 
much lumber, Mr. Green had arranged a 
place in an unoccupied stall below. Here 
the boys were engaged for a few minutes in 
taking indoors and piling the lumber in said 
stall. When the boards were all neatly 
stacked up, Jimmy heard a giggling up-— 
stairs ; then a sharp click, as if window 
glass were breaking; another giggle, and 
another sbarp click. 

**My!”’ said Sam, just recollecting him- | 
self, ‘* we left Ted upstairs.” ; | 

** That’s so, by “ame !” said Jimmy. | 

So saying, the boys hastily clambered up | 


into the barn-loft. As they got upstairs 
Ted was laughing, and saying, *‘See ‘em 
zip.” The buzz-saw was humming at full 
speed; and with a bundle of sticks in his 
hand, every now and then he weuld drop 
one on the teeth of the saw. With the ac- 
uired momentum of the teeth, the sticks 
shot across the barn like bullets, traveling 
at the rate of about three thousand feet a 
minute. Some of the sticks had hit Jim- 


-my’s aud Sam’s window, which our readers 


will remember they had fastened into the 
side of the barn, right over their work- 
bench. 

** Just see “em zip!” said Ted, before the 


‘boys could interfere; and another stick 


went whizzing across the barn, nearly hit- 
ting Sam. E ap, Aen 
‘Look here, you little brat,’ said Jim- 


/ my; * who said you might do that ?° 


** Nobody,” said Ted ; ‘** just see ‘em zip; 
and another stick went whizzing, and an- 
other little hole was made in the window. 

Jimmy was so enraged that he grabbed 


/his little brother by the nape of his neck, 


and hustled him downstairs about as fast 
as he knew how. Ted then began to set up 
one of his roars. He wanted to go back and 
shoot some more sticks. 

* No, sir: you won’t go up into that barn 
again in a hurry, I guess. I nevercan take you 


-anywhere but you’re into some sort 0’ mis- 


chief.”’ So saying, he hustled him off home. 
Jimmy's mother came out. and was prepar- 
ed to give him ascolding. Jimmy had got 
used to them, and so did not mind it. Aft- 
er his mother had said all she had to say, he 


‘hurried back, to find Sam mourning at the 


loss of his window. 

* My!” said Sam, “if that stick had hit 
me I believe it would) have gone right 
through me. Why, just look there! It went 


‘clean through that window, making a nice 


round hole.” 

m4! this time Mr. Green came in. Upon 
the boys’ telling what had happened, he said 
that was pretty dangerous business. It was 
« wonder that some of them did not get 
seriously hurt—more than all, that Ted had 


/not cut his fingers, or got caught in the belt. 


He did not blame Ted, but he did blame the 
boys for being so forgetful and careless as to 
leave so small a boy alone near running ma- 


'chinery. 


Continued Sept. 16. 














** A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes: 


JUVENILE LEPTER-BOX. — 





A YOUNG QUEEN. 
How long will a queen live without attendants? [| 
put a young queen in a cage at about five o'clock in 
the afternoon, June 30, and she lived by herself un- 
til some time in the night of July 2. 
LEE W. WRIGHT, age 12. 

Palmyra, Mo., July 8, 1887. 

A queen by herself will not live very long; 
but if she has a few bees with her, and a lit- 
tle Good candy, she will live from a week to 
two weeks. 
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A SELECTION. 


Listen to the honey-bee 
As it dances merrily 

To the little fairies’ drum 

Humming, humming, humming, hum, 
Never idle, never still, 

Humming, humming, hum. 


GEORGE ELLISON. 
Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C., July 22, 1887. 





HOW PA TAKES DOWN A SWARM. 

When my father has a swarm up high in a tree he 
takes a long pole and fastens a box to the end of it, 
then he raises it up; and when the box is under the 
swarm he bumps it up against the limb till the bees 
fall into the box, then he lowers it and puts them 
into a hive he has ready. ERNEST C. HILTON. 

Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 

LOVING JESUS. 

I am seven years old, and I go to Sabbath-school. 
I wish all little boys and girls who go would try to 
get those to go who do not, and learn to love Jesus. 
I think it is in Sabbath-school they will be taught to 
be good, and to do good, and help others to learn 
of Jesus. Jesus said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” FRANCES NELSON. 

Talley Cavy, Pa., Mar. 18, 1887. 

FOLDING SECTIONS. 

I put sections together at the rate of 660 per hour. 
They were the one-piece sections. Pa has about 40 
stands of bees. I have one. They have not swarm- 
ed this year. They are all Italians. They made no 
honey last spring, but are getting some from sumac 
now. CHARLES WELTY. 

Nashville, Mo., July 21, 1887. 

Try again, friend Charlie, and see if you 
can not equal the record of Nettie Cranston, 
as recorded on page 550, July 15th. If you 
turn back you will see that the little girl has 
nearly doubled your rate of folding. 








ESTHER’S LETTER. 

We drained our fish-pond, and did not find any 
carp. The clover is yielding very little honey, on 
account of dry weather, but we are getting some 
rain now. The fog is very heavy, and the little 
chickens don't like it. They make a very loud 
peeping. Lem wants to go out and see what is the 
matter with his chicks. He has the chicken-pox, so 
he dare not, but he doesn’t know it. The straw- 
berries all dried up, but the grapes are fine. The 
Concords are the largest, but the Vergennes and 
Pocklington have the least foxiness on the grape. 

ESTHER TRIEDLEY. 

Silver City, Iowa, July 2, 1887. 


THE MOSQUITO HAWK. 

Pa has two hives of bees. Brother George has 
five, and I have one. We keep our bees in what is 
called the Golden bee-hive. Pa says he does not 
like it, because the top story is too small. He 
knocked off the bottom of the bottom story, and put 
iton one of his hives instead of the small top story. 
I am the one who attends to the bees and takes the 
honey. What is called the “ mosquito hawk” isa 
great enemy to the bees. You see them every 
evening flying around the hives, and now and then 
you see one catch a bee and go off. I like to work 
with bees when they are not too cross. 


Johnsonville, 8. C., May 12, 1887. 8. O. Eppy. 





HOW TO TAKE A SWARM DOWN FROM AN APPLE- 
TREE. 

I should like to tell that other Fred (see page 68) 
how to take bees down from the tops of apple-trees, 
without: getting stung. Fasten the swarming-box 
under the cluster, as near to it as possible. Take 
one end of a ball of wooi-twine, climb the tree, tie 
the twine around the limb just above the cluster, 
then get down. Take the ball, and go away as far 
as you please, and shake until the bees are all in the 
swarming-box, then carry them to the hive. 

FRED GILLETT, age 11. 

Brighton, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


QUICK CAPPING OF HONEY. 

My pa takes GLEANINGS, and he said he had nev- 
er read of honey being capped in three days after it 
was gathered. But we had some in 1886, and the 
year before, that the bees began to cap the third 
day after it was gathered. At the fair, pa talked 
with aman who had been keeping bees for a long 
time, and this man said he had “never heard tell 
of ’’ honey being capped in less time than six days, 
and we want your opinion. We took 995 Ibs. of hon- 
ey in 1886, and increased from 13 to 19 swarms. 

Eaton, Prebie Co, O. LOLO R. FLORA, age 13. 

I should say it was rather quick work for 
bees to cap honey over in three days after it 
was gathered. Honey must have been com- 
ing in at a great rate. 

DIFFERENCE IN LOCALITIES BUT A SHORT DIS- 
TANCE APART. 

Our bees have not gathered enough honey to keep 
them all alive. We have had to feed some. My pa 
has 48 hives of bees. They area little weak. Bees 
all around us are doing well. Eight or nine miles 
south and east they have had plenty of rain. If it 
does not rain soon I don’t know what bees are to do 
here. ROBERT WILLIS. 

Jonah, Williamson Co., Tex., July 12, 1887. 

Yes, Robert, a distance of only a few miles 
oftentimes makes quite a difference in the 
honey crop. 


BEES AND FISH. 

My pa has a new way of feeding his bees. He 
takes a little glass tumbler and fills it with syrup, 
puts on the lid, turns it upside down, and it runs out 
enough for the bees to eat it as fast as it runs out. 
Pa is building a workshop and a granary, and he is 
going to have a room in it to keep his honey to sell. 
We have three fish-ponds. When pa goes to the 
ponds every morning to feed the fish he smacks his 
hands and calls them, and then he throws bread in 
to the fish, and they come up and eat it. The cranes 
eat up some of them. Pasaw a crane at one of his 
ponds this morning. He shot at it, but did not kill 
it. SUSIE COOPER. 

Traveler's Rest, 8. C., July 5, 1887. 


THE CATALPA-TREE. 

One year ago I made up my mind to have an api- 
ary. As I was only thirteen years old, I bought one 
colony which has increased to three. The colony 
which I bought I have transferred into a Simplicity 
hive. They have not made much surplus honey. 

We have the catalpa, or cigar tree, here, and the 
bees work on them all the time they are in bloom. 
If you were under the trees it would sound asif 
there were aswarm going over your head. One of 
my colonies seems to be very weak. Pa and I look- 
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ed for the queen, but could not find her. Pa does 
not know much about bees, but could tell a few 
things about seeds, for he has been a clerk in that 
business for 22 years. The last twelve were spent 
in the employ of Peter Henderson & Co. Last 
March he came here to the land of peaches and 
berries to try his hand at fruit-growing. 

Redden, Del. E. 8S. COMPTON. 

BLOOD-POISONING FROM BEE-STINGS. 

Mr. J. 8S. Starn was hiving aswarm of bees fora 
neighbor, when he was stung twice—once on the 
nose and once on thechin. In about three weeks 
he was taken sick. They sent for a doctor. He 
said it was blood-poison. His throat came very 
near swelling shut, but it broke and saved his life. 

This section is very good for bees. We have 
fruit-bloom, black locust, white clover, and bass- 
wood. 
field of alsike. The bees have a regular picnic on 
it. The honey has the flavor of white clover. We 
have sweet clover along the roadside. A friend 
told papa that one cup of honey would sweeten 
three times as much as much as one cup of sugar. 

Macy M. E.LLis, aged 11. 

East Monroe, Highland Co., O. 

Are you sure, friend Macy, that the bee- 


stings which Mr. Starn received three weeks | 
before, had any thing to do with the swelling | 
| tect robbing at its start; but practice will 


of his throat ? The effects of bee-stings are 


immediate. 
A QUEER COLONY. 


Pa takes GLEANINGS, and he likes it very well. | 


He says he would rather stop any other paper than 
GLEANINGS. 


ters.. We have one coiony of Italian bees. Our 


bees swarmed four times this summer, so we have | 


five colonies in all. Our bees swarmed very queer- 


ly. 
all went back into the hive again; und 11 days after 
that they swarmed again, about 9 o'clock, and went 
back again in the afternoon. They swarmed again 
at 2 0’clock, and clustered on an apple-tree near 
their hive; the next day at 9 o'clock they swarmed 
again, and clustered on the same apple-tree. The 
next day at 10 o’clock they swarmed and clustered 
oo a little cherry-tree; two days after that they 
swarmed, and clustered on an apple-tree, and after 
they were hived a little while they all went home 
ugain. Two days after, they swarmed again, about 
half-past 8, and they are all doing nicely now. Pa 
winters his bees down cellar. He made a Hill de- 
vice for them, and they came out nice in the spring. 
KATIE M. ZEHR, age 12. 

Indian River, N. Y., July 17, 1887. 

Your colony, friend Katie, behaved itself 
in rather an unusual manner. Do we infer 
that they returned to the parent colony as 
often as they swarmed ” 


SWARMING, AND THE SERVICE THE LITTLE FOLKS 
MAY RENDER; HOW A QUEEN LOOKS AFTER 
SHE IS STUNG. 

We have 8% colonies, and sometimes it is lively 
with them. One day seven swarms came off at once. 
When the swarm is small, pa puts two together or 
takes the queen, and then the bees go back into the 
hive. Two days ago a little swarm came off, and pa 
found the queen after they had alighted. They 
stayed on the tree. He looked after and found an- 
other queen. We put them both under a goblet. 
They caught each other, and one of them stung the 





About half a mile from here is a ten-acre | 


| same time. 
[ like to read the little juvenile let- | 





other. She doubled up like a burnt shuck, and ina 
little while she died. After pa got the second queen 
he shook the bees off, and then they settled in three 
or four places. All of them went back in the hive, 
except about a teacupful. The next morning Edith 
took a strawberry-box and put them in it; then she 
asked pa to look at her swarm, and there was a 
queen init. He made her a little hive, and she put 
them intoit. Pa gives ten cents a swarm to the one 
who sees or finds it first. Ihave found 12, Edith 13, 
Fred 6, Grace 2. Pa generally finds them first. He 
chewed tobacco for 25 years, but he quit four years 
ago. He says he feels much better now, than be- 
fore he quit chewing. JASPER D. TRACY. 

Longmont, Col , July 11, 1887. 

Thank you, friend Jasper. Your father’s 
plan of paying his children ten cents for 
every swarm they discover first. and report, 
is a good one. Have you all learned the 
swarming-note, so that your ears tell you 
what your eyes may expect? [I should like 
to know how many of you can tell the rob- 
bing-note—that high key, or angry hum. It 
seems to me that, if one of you find a case of 
robbing before any one else, he ought to be 
rewarded with—well, say 50 cents. Perhaps 
even a dollar would not be too much, where 
the consequences might have been rather se- 
rious. Beginners often find it difficult to de- 


soon enable them to tell every time. 


THREE LITTLE TURKEYS, AND THEIR STEPMOTHER. 

Mr. Editor :—We had two hens hatch chicks at the 
All the chicks were given to one hen, 
which were placed in a coop at the apiary, some dis- 
tance from the barn, where the hatching occurred. 
The hen whose chicks had been removed stayed 


| around the nest for two days, clucking for her lost 
The 12th of June aswarm came out, and they | 


babies. At this time another hen in the yard gave 
indications of weaning her brood of turkeys, which 
had dwindled to three. They were four weeks old, 
and their big mouths had seemingly disgusted the 
hen. At evening she left her three little turkeys. 
The hen which was bereft of her own natural brood 
was sitting on the empty nest where she had 
hatched. 

I said to my wife, * Let us try an experiment.”’ 

We placed the three little orphaned turkeys under 
this hen. She uttered two or three notes which 
seemed to say, ‘*‘ Take care, now," as though not 
well pleased. But it was near dark, and all became 
quiet. In the morning the hen was found using 
most assiduous motherly care over the three little 
turkeys, which were very oftish, and reluctant in 
accepting the profuse attentions of their new step- 
mother. The hen which had hatched and cared for 
the turkeys until they were four weeks old did not 
come near or recognize them, and in a short time 
the persistent attentions of the new stepmother 
overcame their turkish prejudices, and they very 
soon became cordially the most loyal little turks on 
the ranch. Their stepmother would attack any an- 
imated nature, from a half-grown chicken to a full- 
grown cow, which would chance to come near her 
turkeys. For three weeks there has been no abate- 
ment of the care these little turkeys have had from 
the hen which adopted them. Is this case a result 
of reason on the part of the hen, or of strong nat- 
uralinstinct? It looks like reason. Who can an- 
swer? JOHN CADWALLADER. 

North Indianapolis, Ind., July 17, 1887. 
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OUR HOMES. 


For where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also.—MATT. 6:21. 

Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil.— PSALM 23: 4. 
SONNIE and Caddie and I took a two- 
” days’ vacation. They are aged respect- 
ively fourteen and nine, and I had 
long talked with them about showing 
them the home of my boyhood; and I 
wanted especially to show them the beauti- 
ful soft-water springs that gush out of the 
hillsides and rocks of old Summit County. 
Well, we found the springs; and as it was 
in the midst of an August drought we en- 
joyed them, I assure you. But as I shall 
have a special article on springs ere long, | 
will not tell you about them just now. 

In visiting a relative, by chance I met an 
old schoolmate. We hadn’tseen each other 
for more than thirty years. My recollec- 
tion of her was of a good-natured, light- 





hearted schoolgirl, and, to tell the truth, I | ing—for self and selfish purposes, and for 
existed I had’ to make an effort to refresh | Selfish ends. 


had so nearly forgotten that such a person 


my memory before I could exactly locate 
her. Then we talked about the old school- 
house, and of the time when the trustees de- 
cided to build a better one, and of the vari- 
ous other events that happened when we 
were careless, heedless children. Then the 
intervening years were gone over. The 
talk lasted from twenty minutes to half an 
hour, and during that interval several times 
the thought came into my mind as te 
whether this old schoolmate was a Chris- 
tian, and were her hopes centered in Christ 
Jesus? I thought I would bring the sub- 
ject in before I went away, but there did 
not seem to be any good opportunity. 
When she smiled she looked much like the 
girlish schoolmate of former days ; but when 
the smile had passed there was a look some- 
what akin to sadness; and this look, with 
the gray hairs and occasionally a wrinkle, 
seemed to indicate that she had had her 
trials and sorrows as well as the rest of us. 
| tried to think of some way of broaching 
the subject of the Christian’s hope; but 
others were present, and I was afraid they 
would think me eccentric, or odd. 
do believe, friends, that it isa Christian duty 
to avoid eccentricity, and especially to avoid 
any thing that would look as if we wanted 
to attract attention to our peculiarities. A 
Christian should strive to have his life count 
all it possibly can, and he can not take any 
risks. I am sure, however, that Satan often 
offers these suggestions, that we shall do 
more harm than good by speaking out, and 
I feel sure it was so in this case, because, as 
| passed out through the beautiful dooryard, 
au weight of gloom rested on my spirits be- 
cause [ was going away without speaking a 
word for the Master. I did not tell her of 
the great change that came into my life 
during about the middle of these thirty 
years. [did not tell her of the joyous in- 
spiration that makes life worth living, and 
that comes to every one whose hopes are 
founded, not on self, but on Christ Jesus. 


nie, for whom my wife and I have been 
praying so much, might get an impression, 
rom the talk they had listened to durin 

these twenty or thirtY minutes, that all 
there is in this life is to go along ject and 
take good and evil as they come, looking on 
it allasan idle show, or, like some simple 
panorama for our entertainment. I don’t 
think they could have gathered any thing 
from our talk, to the effect that either one 
of us regarded life as a sacred and solemn 
gift from God, or that we regarded it as a 
great and inestimable privilege to live, and 
to work for the upbuilding of mankind. 
The memory of that face comes back to me 
over and over again; but the opportunity 
was allowed to slip by, and may never come 
again. If it does,I am going to tell her 
how sorry I felt that I did not tell her of the 
new-born hope that had come into my life 
in middle age, and made this world—nay, 


ithe whole universe—so intensely real, be- 


Now. [| 


‘house every little while. 


Conscience whispered, that Caddie and Con- | 


’ 


cause, during the last part of my life, I have 
been living for something, while before | 
was living for nothing or worse than noth- 


This friend had heard of me during these 
years, and had no doubt heard that I was an 
earnest and enthusiastic Christian. I can 
imagine that she might say, after I had gone. 
‘** Why, I’ve heard so much about Mr. Root’s 
Christianity, and that be never lost an op- 
portunity of speaking to every one about 
their soul’s His sear I did not see any 
thing about him different from people gen- 
erally, or people of the world. There was 
nothing in his looks or actions, and surely 
not one single sentence in his talk, to indi- 
cate that he had any such faith or earnest 
convictions as | have heard about.”? If my 
treasure was in heaven, why did not my talk 
have some reference to it in some way?) In 
other words, why did she not see that my 
heart and soul were where this treasure was 
also? It was because I didn’t act natural. 
I had somehow got it into my head, that, 
when I met old friends, the way to do was 
to make a sort of fashionable call, as people 
generally do. My friends, it is a blunder 
and a mistake, and I will tell you how I 
know it. 

It had been so many years since I visited 
my relatives whom TI proposed to call on 
next, that I was obliged to ask directions. 
I didn’t understand the directions, or, ra- 
ther, I didn’t listen very carefully, and so I 
called at the wrong house. By the way, 
Jonnie says I was stopping at the wrong 
I told her it didn’t 
matter, any way. for they were all our neigh- 
bors at all houses, and that I liked to see 
folks, and talk with them, even if they were 
entire strangers. When I suggested that 
we had reached the place, she demurred. 

“Why,” said I, ‘the lady said one cousin 
lived on one side of the road, and another 
cousin on the other side, and here are the 
two houses on opposite sides of the road. 
Besides that, see those chaff hives so nicely 
arranged cver there. We can not be very 
much mistaken in calling where there are 
bee-hives.”’ 

Accordingly, we three passed up the shady 
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gravel walk: and just as I got before the 
sereen-door, Whom should | meet but a very 
dear friend whom I supposed at the time 


was away off in Michigan? She laughingly | 
welcomed us, saying at the same time she | 


was pretty sure I made a mistake or I would 


not have called there. Connie laughed too, | 


declaring it was really so. But it was nota 


very bad mistake after all, for the place was | 


owned by still another relative, and one of 
the younger ones owned the bees. The fam- 
ily were all away, however, except the 
two ladies, and with these I had a most 
pleasant half-hour. [had the same feeling 
as before, and I had also been waiting for 
an opportunity to speak with them in regard 
to the matter that was nearest my heart. I 
hope, dear reader, I can truthfully say,a 
matter that is always uppermost, whatever 
may for the time being take my attention. 
The opportunity came in this way: One of 
the ladies. who was a bee-keeper, asked if I 
had ever heard of any one swallowing a bee. 
When I replied in the negative, she remark- 
ed that their hired man had, a few days pre- 
viously. swallowed one while drinking. He 
was watching his horses at the time, and 


drinking hurriedly, and therefore did not | 


see what he had done until he felt the bee 
stinging him part way down his throat. He 
came to her in great trouble, and asked 
what had better be done. Although she 
Was not very positive, she instinctively 
guessed that the safest thing would be not 
to alarm him needlessly ; so she assured him 
there was little probability of its giving him 
any trouble at all. and thought he need not 
feel any anxiety in regard to it. He aceord- 
ingly went on with his work, and it turned 
out as she surmised. I was at first startled 
when she mentioned the occurrence, and re- 
marked that I should have feared, more 
than any thing else, the danger from swell- 
ing so as to cause suffocation. Perhaps 
niany of the readers of GLEANINGS may re- 
member a case that was reported in Eng- 
land, of «a man who was strangled to death 
by being stung bya bee in his mouth or 
throat. The talk then turned on the im- 
portance of being cool and self-possessed 
when things of this kind come up that may 
cause fright. and I told the ladies of a little 
experience of my own which had a moral to 
it; and as this moral may be profitable to 
you also, I wish to tell it here: 

As long ago as when I was a boy in my 
teens | was, and have been since, troubled 
with a chronic sore throat. The first time 
I was alarmed by it I was sleeping alone in 
my store. While sound asleep, an irrita- 
tion in my throat caused a spasmodic clos- 
ing of some part of the respiratory organs 
I sprang to my feet, and for a few moments 
it seemed doubtful whether I should ever 
be able to force my breath again through 
the passage that had closed so strangely and 
so suddenly. During that time I mentally 
faced death. I thought of dying alone by 
myself, before I could manage to call any- 
body, and make myself heard, as_ there 
were none very near. Dear reader, at that 
time T had no faith or hope in Christ Jesus. 
I was taking care of myself, and doing as I 
pleased ; but when I stood at death's door, I 


| felt troubled, I tell you. You know how 
ithe mind reviews events at such a time. 
My past life passed before me with light- 
ning rapidity. I summoned all the courage 
I could, and tried to face the issue, but it 
| was hard work. There was no comfort any- 
where. I was away out at sea, in utter 
darkness. No gleam or ray of hope showed 
itself in any direction; no friendly arm was 
near me to lean upon. After some pretty 
hard struggles for the breath of life, the 
spasmodic action passed away, and I could 
breathe, though with difficulty, once more. 
Ever since that moment I have realized 
what a privilege it is to be able to breathe 
easily and without pain. I wonder now 
that I didn’t say ‘‘ thank God’ when the 
danger was passed; but as I didn’t recog- 
nize any overruling power then, there was 
nobody to thank. Of course, I consulted a 
physician at once. He prescribed cauteriz- 
ing the throat with nitrate of silver. After 
| submitting for several months to the painful 
| treatment, resulting in no perceptible good, 
| I tried other physicians, and have been try- 
ing. My opinion now, however, is, that 
/honest hard work in the open air has been 
worth more to me than any doctor. 

Some years afterward, in consequence of 
a slight cold, this throat trouble again be- 
gan to be acute. In the middle of the night 
my breath stopped again short and sudden- 
ly. I sprang from my bed and got out on 
the floor. and tried in vain to open the pass- 
age that had been shut by the spasmodic ac- 
tion. By an effort that made the sweat 
come from every pore in my body, a very 
little air could be foreed in and out of 
my lungs; but it was evident that life could 
not last long in this way. Again I was 
obliged to face grim death. Foratime | 
was frightened and demoralized, and forgot 
every thing except the intense and a!l-ab- 
sorbing fight for breath. No one except him 
who has passed through such an experience 
can understand it. I not only felt that I 
would have given worlds for the privilege of 
breathing free again, but I felt that I must 
have breath. I tried to reconcile myself, 
and submit to death, if my time had come, 
but there was no submission. It seemed as 
though a long time elapsed, but I presume 
it was only a few brief seconds; but amid 
the agony (mental agony, for as yet I had 
suffered but little, comparatively, physical- 
ly) came that litdle prayer, ‘* Lord, help.” 
In an instant a feeling of thankfulness (that 
is, thankfulness compared with the former 
darkness) began to well up that there was 
help and aid; and while I prayed for breath 
I prayed also for grace to submit, if it were 
tlie Lord’s will that I should never draw 
breath more. It was a battle between self 
and Christ—much such a battle as I had 
fought many times before. But Christ tri- 
umphed, and comparative peace came—not 
that I was willing to give up life, by any 
means, but I felt willing to submit it to the 
| Judge of all the earth, feeling sure he would 
do all things right. My wife was near me, 
shaking with excitement and sympathy, es- 
pecially to think that she was powerless ; 
for different physicians had told us before, 
that nothing could be done in such cases. I 
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kept straining every nerve, to force a 
little air through that shut-up passage ; and 
as the peace that only God can give under 
like circumstances began to come into my 
soul, the stubborn muscles began to relax a 
little. And can you, my friends, think for 
a moment how [ rejoiced to feel that terri- 
bly labored breathing begin to come and go 
a little easier? In a few moments I could 
breathe almost naturally ; but my lungs and 
windpipe were smarting as if they had been 
torn and lacerated by the terrible muscular 
effort. I began to think after that, that 
fright had much to do with it. 

Some time afterward, while in the apiary, 
I was stung on my neck. It was a pretty 
bad sting in a very tender spot, but I 
thought nothing of it until I began to feel a 
swelling in my throat,and symptoms of a 
closing of that terrible air-passage.  <Al- 
ready a wheezing sound that announces it, 
had commenced. Something whispered (is 
it possible that it was Satan ?; that now I 
should die, sure. If my throat became swol- 
len from the effects of a bee-sting, I should 
surely die as the poor friend who has been 
spoken of over across the water died. I felt 
weak and faint. The blood rushed to my face, 
and the sweat began to pour forth again. 
This time, however, I had grace enough to 
say promptly, *‘Get thee behind me, Satan. 
[ am trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
he has power not only to still the winds and 
the waves, but to raise the dead if he choose. 
lam in his hands; and whether I die or 
whether I live, blessed be his holy name.” 

The fright and excitement began to abate, 
and, to my great relief, the spasmodic action 
of the breathing-apparatus also began to 
subside; and, my friends, although I even 
now thank God for the privilege of free and 
easy breathing, I thank him a thousand 
times more for the privilege of feeling safe 
and secure, no matter whether it be through 
life or through death. I have had one ex- 
perience in facing death alone, with noth- 
ing but midnight darkness and gloom—with 
no hope or faith: and I have had another, 
with the comforting feeling that the great 
(cod of the universe is always ready, and al- 
ways watching over the children he loves, 
if they will only put their trust in him. 

Are not two sparrows sold fora farthing? and one 
of them shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father.—MArT. 10: 29. 

The point comes in here, that suggests 
that many times people lose their lives by 
the excitement caused by fright or the ef- 
fects of imagination. Physicians have al- 
ready told us much about cases of this kind. 
Well, if this be true, a faith in God does 
much—yes, very much—to prolong life. 

The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom 
shall I fear? The Lord isthe strength of my life; 
of whom shall I be afraid?—PSALM 27: 1. 

Now, when my cousin told of the experi- 
ence of the hired man, and that she assured 
him there was little probability that any 
harm would come from it, she did a wise 
and kind thing. People may be so fright- 
ened as to very much aggravate the danger 
of a bee-sting, and, if 1 am correct, the dan- 
ger of many other diseases a: be averted 
by a quiet, peaceful trust in the Lord, es- 
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ecially in matters where we are helpless. 
My friends were both professing Christians ; 
and when I told them of my experience, as 
I have told you, I was pleased to notice 
how their countenances lighted up. We 
then had many talks of God’s kindness in 
times of severe trial, and this opened the 
way to something in regard to faith in pray- 
er. When we parted we had all been 
strengthened in our Christian experience ; 
and I believe the result of that half-hour’s 
talk will cause us to remember. as long as 
we live, that we are not only related by 
tlesh-and-blood ties. but through the love of 
Christ Jesus, the friend of humanity. At 
the close of my first visit I went away feel- 
ing sad and pal-oaubanned. I went away 
feeling cold and indifferent, and away from 
God, and, [am afraid, with a smaller amount 
of faith; but after this last visit I passed 
down on their beautiful walk under shady 
trees, With a feeling of gladness and thanks- 
giving and praise in my heart—with a feel- 
ing that no words could express, and no 
tongue tell, of the comforts that come to 
those who are striving to lay up treasures in 
heaven rather than on earth, and with a 
feeling that I can hardly describe, but some- 
thing like this: A feeling that it is indeed 
true, that God has placed it in the power of 
each and every one of us to strengthen the 
faith and hold up the feeble hands of those 
round about us: that during a half-hour’s 
Visit we may talk of the world, and of world- 
ly things in a way that will encourage the 
feeling that this world is all there is to live 
for; or,on the contrary, we may, in even 
one half-hour, raise ourselves and those 
about us to a contemplation of spiritual 
things that shall infuse new energy; that 
shall give inspiration in the pursuit of these 
things in every-day life; that shall ennoble 
and lift up, and help all to take another step 
heavenward. 

A trust in Christ contributes to make us 
brave in life and brave in death ; and this 
bravery is not of the detiant kind either, but 
it is a trusting and confiding courage. Je- 
sus braved death when it was constantly in 
his power to sink his enemies into obli\ io . 
but putting all thought of self and of bodily 
suffering out of the question, he died that 
his enemies and persecutors might live. It 
was as hard for him to die as for any of us; 
and with human weakness he shrank from 
it just as we would... Indeed, at one time he 
uttered the words, ** My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?” 

Now, my friends, if this talk to day has 
been the means of helping you to trust in 
the time of trial inthe kind Father who 
placed us here for his own wise purposes, I 
shall fee] glad and happy that [have given 
you this little bit of my experience: and I 
know, friends, by personal experience, that 
there is no comfort and no satisfaction in 
encouraging skepticism and unbelief; while 
Ido know. also, that he who trusts in the 
Lord has his feet planted on the solid rock ; 
and the comforting thought may be always 
in his heart, no matter what dangers threat- 
en.— 

Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.—PSALM 23: 4, 
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ITS ORIGIN, AND HOW INTRODUCED TO CIVILIZED 
NATIONS. 
PS ROM one of my books I copy the following: 
' “Until the discovery of America, the tobacco- 
plant was unknown to Europeans. The sail- 
ors who accompanied Columbus noticed the 
natives puffing smoke from their mouths and 
nostrils, and soon learned that this arose from the 
smoking of the dried leaves of a plant.”’ [ suppose 
the Europeans thought that what was good for 
Indians was good for them, so they picked up their 
filthy habit; but they knew no better. I like the 
deseription King James gave of its usc; he said, 
* It is a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the 
nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs.” 

Think of the many thousand who will go to the 
bottomless pit through tobacco. I wish more 
would try to do what you are doing, and may God 
be with you in that work. “The poisonous nature 
of tobaceo is mainly due to one of its elements 
called nicotine. This is a deadly poison. Experi- | 
ments show that two drops, placcd on the tongue 
of a fowl, causes death almost instantly.” That | 
fact alone ought to persuade them to stop; but they 
are such slaves, and their will is so weakened, they 
don’t. 

I have a neighbor who, I think, would not stop its | 
use for one hundred smokers. What we want is to | 
keep the younger ones from it. The older people 
won't last always. 

There is not much use of repeating it, for nearly 
every one knows that “tobacco, like alcohol, in- | 
jures the brain, deranges the entire nervous sys- 
tem, spoils the appetite for wholesome food, low- 
ers the life forces, injures the lungs and heart, and | 
depresses the spirit. When indulged in by young | 
persons it saps the foundation of health, and | 
dwarfs the body and mind.”’ 

“It is rare to find an inebriate who does not use | 
tobacco; and careful inquiry will prove the state- | 
ment that,in nine cases out of ten, the tobacco | 
habit was first formed.’””’ Keep the young from it 
if you don't want them to be drunkards. 

Wayland, N. Y. W. A. LAWRENCE. 





| have quit using tobacco; and if lever use it 
again I will pay you in full for a smoker. 
New Portage, O. ISAAC FRITZ. 


I have quit using tobacco, and never intend using 
it again. If | should I will pay the price of the 
smoker. H. W. BUFFUM. 

Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. 


j 
| 


I hereby promise to quit the use of tobacco in ev- 
ery form; and if you send ine the smoker, and I use 
tobacco again 1 agree to pay you for the smoker. 

Wise, W. Va. Exut COLLINS. 

I have quit the use of tobacco altogether, after 
using it for 15 years, and I expect to stay quit. If 
lam entitled to a smoker, send me one; and if I be- 
gin again I will pay you in full for it. 

New Florence, Pa. GEO. R. STEWART. 


I used tobacco for twelve years, but quit about 
two months ago. If you will be so kind as to send 
me a smoker I shall be ever so much obliged; and if | 
I ever go to using the weed I will pay you your 
price for the smoker. N. F. CRIPE, 

Montevallo, Mo., July 20, 1887. 
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Mr. W. W. Hallenberger says he will quit the use 

of tobacco if you will send hima smoker. He will 

pay for the same if he resumes the use of the weed. 
Sherwood, O. P. E. KINTNER. 


I have quit the use of tobacco, and I should like 
to have asmoker. If you will please send me one, 
if I ever use tobacco again I will pay for it. 

Ambrosia, La., July 2, 1887. W. A. WALTERS. 


I have quit using tobacco; and if you think 1 
should have a smoker, send me one; and if I ever 
recommence the use of it I will pay you for the 
smoker, and I will try all I can to get others to quit 
the filthy weed. J. SULOUFF. 

Cocolamus, Pa., July 2, 1887. 


I began using tobacco three years ago, for the 
purpose of smoking bees; but I found it injurious 
to my health, and I quit the use of it. If I am en- 
titled to asmoker, send it along, as I promise nev- 
er touse tobacco again. If 1 doTIwill pay you for 
the smoker. E. MCCLAIN, 

Potosi, Wis., June 20, 1887, 


My uncle has been a slave to tobacco for 11 years, 
but quit the use of it about 7 months ago, and would 


| be pleased if you would send him one of your 


smokers; andif he again takes up the use of it he 

will pay you forit. His name is J. E. Ried, Green- 

boro, Greene Co., Ga. T. E. Riep. 
Greensboro, Ga , July 2, 1887. 





I have been thinking of quitting tobacco for some 
time, but could not get exactly ready to make the 








| commencement. Now, if you willsend me a smok- 


er I will promise faithfully to never chew any 
more of the filthy stuff; and should Lever use any 
more | wil] pay you $1.00 for the smoker. 

Luttrell, Ala., July 1, 1887. S.C. STONE, 


I quit using tobacco the 12th day of March, 1884, 
and have not used any since, and I never intend 
touse any more. If you think I am entitled to a 
smoker, [ should be very glad if you would send me 
one; and if I should ever use the weed again I will 
send you the price of the smoker. J. OFFUTT. 

Derden, Tex., June 22, 1887. 


ANOTHER NAME FOR THE TOBACCO COLUMN. 


Mr. A. Y. Gulley, 60 years old last May, has been 
using tobacco for 50 years, and he now promises to 
quit if you will send him a smoker, and to pay for it 
if he ever uses tobacco again. He was so unfor- 
tunate as to have his house and nearly all it con- 
tained burned up a short while ago; and among his 
other losses were several colonies of bees. He 
saved one colony only; and as he is very fond of 
bees he hopes to get a start again. 

Wo. E. CUNNINGHAM. 

Hartwell, Ga., June 13, 1887. 


It has been a long time since I wrote you. I 
want you to send Ben Miller, Oakland, Colorado Co., 
Tex., asmoker. He promises to quit tobacco, and 
also promises to pay if he uses itagain. He can not 
write, and therefore requests me to write for him. 


| Also please send one to uncle G. R. Berry, Lampas- 


as, Lampasas Co., Tex. He is an old man and well 
to do, and says he is able to pay for a smoker; but if 
he takes the pledge and the smoker as a reminder, 
it will help him to fight the battle. 
AMANDA ATCHLEY. 
Lampasas, Tex., July 9, 1887. 
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Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


FOUL BROOD. 

S I promised in our last issue, I will 

9 now proceed to give further facts in 

’ relation to foul brood; but before do- 
ing so I must preface a little. 

I have found it exceedingly diflicult 

to arrive at any thing definite. Certain pet 


Our method of administering the acids is 


theories, the truth of which I thought I had | 


or could establish, I had to abandon. Over 


and over again I have had to change my i 
ind, il absolute certainty seemed well | : 
mind, until a lute certainty seemed w Be sure that the latter are white. 


nigh unattainable. Inferences based upon 


insuflicient or false data have done not a lit- | : | 
a _ yellow are just as pure ; and if he does not 


tle to make our knowledge upon the subject 
of foul brood perplexing and uncertain. In 
view of this I have tried to report only such 
as I felt satisfied at the time were facts and 
not feebly supported theories. For the same 
reason I have hitherto not thought it best 
to say much concerning acid treatments 
which I have been trying for the last three 
or four months. It is with some hesitation 
that I consent to do sonow ; and were it not 


somewhat different, I believe, from the 
methods usually employed. I will | first 


speak of carbolie acid. 

This, as far as we are able to observe up 
to this writing, seems to prevent the spread 
of the disease to neighboring colonies ; and 
we think, when apy ng 4 administered, it 
checks the disease in the hive itself, and 
finally cures it. Our method of treatment 
was only briefly outlined in our last issue. 
Since then we have modified the plan some- 
what, and I will therefore recapitulate in 
art. 

Get a bottle of pure carbolic-acid as oe 

our 
druggist may try to convince you that the 


have the crystals he may try to sell you the 


liquid. Get what you eall for or none at all. 


| when reduced for the bees. 


The bottle which I got will hold ey a 
quart of crystals, and cost 50 cts. This 
amount will make over a barrel of liquid 
Ilaving pro- 


/ cured the crystals you are to dilute them by 


weight, avoirdupois. I say avoirdupois, be- 


| cause this will be more convenient. Witha 


for the fact that my present knowledge of | 


earbolie and salicylic acid treatments might 
render assistance to some brother bee-keep- 
er experimenting in the same line, I would 
refrain from making any mention of them 
until I had fully satisfied myself as to wheth- 
er they were effective or not. 
THE CONSIDERATION OF DIFFERENT 
METHODS OF CURE. 


tive as far as the cure of the colony itself is con- 
cerned; but in burning up a colony it is next 
to impossible to destroy every bee. One, and 
more probably a dozen, inmates of the dis- 


course they will enter the nearest hives and 
so carry the infection. Aside from this, com- 
plete extermination is too expensive. 

THE STARVATION PLAN. 

While this method is also effective as far 
as the cure of the colony itself is concerned 
(notice the italicized word), yet the disease 
is spread in much the same way as the first 
case ; that is. the bees on being put back 


into entirely different quarters on their old | 


stand will naturally seek to find their old 
brood-nest in others adjacent to their old 
stands. 

I have referred to this intermingling of 
bees once before; but it is nevertheless a 
fact, and it has been demonstrated over and 
over again. In a word, then, my objection 
to the two plans of treating a colony just 
mentioned, is, that, while a cure is effected 
for the colony itself, yet the cure is at the 
expense of giving the disease to the neigh- 
boring hives. 


TREATING WITH CARBOLIC ACID. 


Well, then, now to the’point: We wanta 
method of treatment which will not only 
cure the colony itself, but prevent the spread 
of the disease to other neighboring hives. 
With this end in view I have been_experi- 
menting with salicylic and carbolic acid. 


pair of accurate scales, weigh out exactly 
one ounce of crystals. The easiest way to 
do this is to place the receptacle (a small 
teacup, for instance) on a pair of scales with 
which you can take out the tare of the cup. 
Place the bottle in the sunlight, or near a 
stove, and leta few of the crystals melt. 
Now pour into the cup until the scales show 


/exactly one ounce. The crystals, when 
|'melted in the cup, should look a little yel- 

Complete extermination by fire, of a dis- | 
eased colony and all its belongings, is effec- | 





| 





low and oily. Having done this. weigh out 
500 ounces (314 Ibs.) of water. Heat it, and 
then thoroughly mix the ounce of melted 
crystals with the water, and allow it to cool. 

After sundown, open your diseased hive 


) } | and mgs every single brood-cell of all the 
eased hive will get back to its old stand. Of | i 


combs, whether diseased or not, with a wire 
brush or coarse comb. Be careful not to 
mutilate the larve any more than necessary. 
You must rake the cells open, not strike the 
brush into them. With a spray-diffuser, 
spray a fine mist over the bees, brood, and 
the entire inside of the hive. 

Be careful not to get too much on the bees 
and brood. By no means drench them, or 
you will either kill the beesor cause them to 
leave the combs and cluster on the outside 
of the hive. The robbers are then pretty 
sure to take possession and — you know the 
rest—your labor is for naught; nay, you are 


| a great deal worse off than before. 


Ihave tried yucca brushes to paint the 
combs and for spraying bees. I have tried 
using a watering-pot; but these drench the 
bees so that the results are apt to follow as 
I have described. The only thing that you 
can use with any degree of success is an at- 
omizer. In three or four days after the first 
spraying, spray again, but do not uncap; 
and so on for a couple of weeks. 

To those of you who can not get an atom- 
izer, we will furnish you one for spraying a 
few colonies, for 75 cts., or 10 cts. extra by 
mail. 

If you can not get the carbolic-acid crys- 
tals you call for, write us. We can not state 
yet what we can furnish it for. 


Aa |, 


ay 








; 


iri tint 
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Now, my dear reader. | have given you 
full particwars in regard to the treatment 
of diseased colonies with carbolie acid. Al- 
though the acid treatment has so far been 
very promising, | am not sure that even that 
will be an ultimate success. Remember the 
point in its favor so far is, that it prevents 
the spread of the disease into other healthy 
colonies. I shall have something further to 
say about carbolic acid in our next issue, 


and also give the reasons why I prefer car- | 


bolie acid to salicylic. 
ROBBERS. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of 
nectar and the dry weather, robbers are 
most persistent in their efforts to thieve. We 
manage to get along in the daytime after a 
fashion, with the tent, but the little thieves 
have learned the trick of dropping down in 
the grass around the bottom fringe of the 
tent and crawling under. We are obliged 
to do some of our work by twilight. 











HONEY THAT FOAMS IN THE CELLS. 


WHERE DID IT COME FROM? 





SEND you by this mail a sample of honey. Can 
you tell what it is? Is it of the celebrated 
bark-louse variety—something I never saw? 
In case it is not, what then do you think of it 
tor wintering’? 

The honey season bas been a poor one; very little 
clover, and no basswood atall. July 12th I extract- 
ed what I thought would save the bees from starv- 
ing during the honey-dearth, which generally sets in 
about July lth and lasts till late in August. But 
in spite of the honey-dearth, my bees went to work 
with a will. Then the combs soon began to fill, 
andthe honey looked nice and transparent in the 
comb; but asI came to extract it] found it dark. 
My first thought was honey-dew; but when I hunt- 
ed up the description of the latter I began to think 
mine is not dark and bitter enough to be the real 
stuff. But, however, it is the queerest thing I ever 
saw. When first gathered it foams in the comb, 
like soapsuds, and some swarms hang outside for 
lack of room, and,in reality, they have nothing in 
the comb but a little foam. They draw the cells 
up, cup-shaped, and then put a convex cap On it, as 
on drone brood. When I pull the capping off there 
is nothing but a little foam in the cell, hardly enough 
to form a drop. Others, however, work it in a 
more business-like manner. They fill the cells full, 
avoid fanning, to a great extent, and cap the cells 
in the ordinary way. I have tried to trace the bees, 
but generally lose sight of them when they ap- 
proach the woods and marsh, but I am a good deal 
of the opinion they are in the marsh or else go 
across it. J. JOHANNSEN, 

Port Clinton, O., July 27, 1887. 

Friend J..the sample you send may be 
honey-dew, or the secretion of aphides ; but 
if so, it is lighter in color, and rather better 
in flavor, than the general run of aphis hon- 
ey. I have before heard of honey that 
foamed out of the cell, and I believe this 
has often been the case during our winter- 
ing troubles and spring dwindling. If the 
honey finally settles down, and is capped 
over, with the cells full of thick solid honey, 
I think I would risk it: if it remains foamy, 
I do not believe I would. 





KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 





The goods came to hand today. They beat any 
thing I have ever seen in that line. A. BAGLEY. 
Siloam, Ark., Aug. 8, 1887. , 
Goods are at hand, and we are much pleased. 
Mrs. K. says she thinks your profit is small on the 
25-c. socks, for 50 cts. would not more than buy such 
hose here. MILTON KNOWLES. 
Crystal River, Fla., Aug. 2, 1887. 


My little adv’t in last GLEANINGS has brought all 
the orders that I can possibly fill. I very much dis- 
like to cut down prices of queens, but I thought 
that dull times and poor honey seasons demanded 
it. Please announce that I have no more queens 
to spare. WALTER POUDER. 

Groesbeck, O., July 14, 1887. 


THOMAS HORN. 


In the Thomas Horn case I fail to see where you 
have been at fault; and your offer of settlement 
must satisfy the most unreasonable ones. I sent 
Horn $1.00 for a tested Italian queen, and received 
nothing. Iam not willing it should be your loss, so 
please mark my claim settled. 

E. VAN FRADENBURG. 

West Fulton, N. Y., July 26, 1887, 





PAYING ANOTHER’'S DEBTS. 

l wrote you yesterday, ordering queens on Thos. 
Horn’s account; but after due consideration I can 
not see how any man can consistently ask you to 
pay Horn’s debts, and I do not think that any one 
can honestly hold you responsible forthem. Now, 
then, I countermand my order, and thank you the 
same as though I had received the bees. 

Edgerton, Kan., Aug. 2, 1887. B. T. DETAR. 


CHEAP AND GOOD. THAT MAPLE SUGAR. 


The box of goods ordered of you came all right, 
and every thing was entirely satisfactory. The ar- 
ticles ordered were cheap, and good too. I have 
been buying maple sugar for 25 years past; but 
never, in all that time, got any pure, in my opinion, 
until I received yours. It is absolutely pure, and of 
the best quality. Many thanks for  . a and 
low prices. Vu. M. KEER. 

Salineville, O., Aug. 5, 1887. 

THE NOVICE EXTRACTOR. 

The goods came on the 24th, in perfect order, 
freight reasonable. Accept thanks for your excel- 
lent manner of packing. The extractor is the first 
“Novice”? I ever saw; and I must say I like it 
much better than I expected to—in fact, I could not 
be better pleased with one. I gave the solar wax- 
extractor a trial yesterday and found it satisfactory 
for extracting wax. I see by the wrapper on 
GLEANINGS my subscription has expired; as I can 
not think of doing without it, send it on another 
year. Miss A. M. TAYLOR. 

Mulberry Grove, Ill., June 28, 1887, 

THE BEE-KEEPER’S HAT. 

My buckwheat came sooner than I expected. I 
have it sown, and now it is raining almost a comes. 
My clover seed is all right; and the hat — well, I 
don’t see how any bee-keeper can afford to do with- 
out one when the cost is so trifling. I fear I shall 
have to get me another, as my girls have captured 
mine already. 

THOMAS HORN. 

As to the Thomas Horn business, I consider you 
an honest man. You putthe advertisement in your 
paper for us to read, and I and many others thought 
we might make a good thing out of nothing. We 
were all more dishonest than you, for we wanted 
something without paying for it. I don’t think I 
would pay a red cent to any one of his dupes, as 
you put the adv’t in as all other_periodicals do, 
thinking he was honest. W. K. JAMES, 

Loudon, Tenn., Aug. 4, 1887. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 

The Southwestern Iowa Bee-keepers’ Society will hold its 
next annual meeting at Emerson, Mills Co., Ia,, on Thursday, 
Sept. 1, 1887. All interested are invited. E. W. PITZER, Sec. 

Hillsdale, la. 
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When thou i ee river through the waters, I will be with tise: 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.-ISa. 43:2. 


SENDING IN ORDERS FOR GOODS WANTED NEXT 
SEASON. 

WITH the poor honey crop that has been secured 
in most localities, we presume it will not be a very 
great inducement to make purchases so long ahead. 
Where one has money, however, that he has no 
particular use for, quite a saving may be made by 
purchasing ino the fall, especially where you have de- 
cided as to what goods you expect to use, so there 
is almost no possibility but that they will be want- 
ed. Itis also very convenient to have the goods on 
hand all ready for use long before they are needed; 
and it is such a convenience to us to fill orders dur- 
ing these months of comparative leisure, we have 
decided to make the large discount on orders re- 
ceived during the month of comers as given in 
the next column. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN BEE-JOURNAL. 

Just’ as we go to press, Vol. I. No.1 of the Aus- 
tralasian Bee-Journal comes to hand. It is edited 
by I. Hopkins, and published by Hopkins, Hayr & 
Co., at Auckland, N. Z. It is well printed on good 
paper, and altogether in make-up and general ar- 
rangement it presents quite a creditable appear- 
ance. Mr. Hopkins was the editor of a former 
journal, entitled the New Zealand and Australian 
Bee Journal, which, after two years of existence, 
died for want of patronge (but not, we believe, 
from the lack of editorai talent). Since this time 
the progress of apiculture has so far advanced in 
Australia and the neighboring islands that the 
present management feel warranted in starting an- 
other journal. 


GETTING A GOOD YIELD DURING SEASONS THAT 
OTHERS GET LITTLE OR NONE. 

WE have two bee-keepers in Medina County who 
have secured quite nice crops of beautiful comb 
honey. One is W. H. Shane, of Chatham Center, 
and the other is M. G. Chase, of Whittlesey. Both 
of them use 1%s-inch sections — the kind that D. A. 
Jones sends out as his regular-width sections. The 
honey is the nicest we ever handled. Mr. Shane has 
this season secured about 6000 lbs.; and, strangest 
of all, he has always had a crop of fine honey ever 
since he commenced keeping bees, and he keeps 
this up right along, even when bee-keepers north, 
south, east, and west, universally say there is no 
honey at all. It is just so in market-gardening. 
Give us a man with sufficient energy and enter- 
prise, and he will have a crop, no matter what the 
season may be. We have just paid 16 cts. for over 
half a ton of the above honey. 


_ SPECIAL: NOTICES. © 





DISCOUNT ON GOODS BOUGHT THIS FALL FOR NEXT 
SEASON’S USE. 

AFTER Sept. 1, until further notice we will give a 
diseount of ten per cent on goods strictly for next 
| season’s use, except the following: Machinery of all 
kinds for manufacturing; all tin and glass honey- 
receptacles; tin plate; all counter goods. On Sim- 
plicity, portico, and chaff hives, we can give only 
five per cent. The principal goods included under 
the 10°. discount are foundation, frames, sections, 
zine, extractors, comb-foundation machines. 


| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A FOUR-COLOR LABEL FOR ONLY 75 CTS. PER 
THOUSAND 

Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either ** comb” or“ extract- 
ed’ before the word “ honey,” for only 75 ets. per 
thousend; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. 
The size of the lubel is 24% x l inch—just right to go 
round the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to 
adorn the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our 
special label catalogue tor samples of this and 
many other pretty designs in label work. 


EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY WANTED. 


S(NCE our last we have sold out entirely our stock 
oft extracted clover honey, and shall have no more 
to offer till we succeed in getting some more. We 
shall be pleased to receive samples (with your name 
and address plainly marked on them), and the price 
you will sell for of either this or last year’s crop, 
clover or basswood extracted honey. If you have 
not any thing to send a sample in, remember we will 
mail you, free, a small vial in a wooden block, 
in which to send us asample. Remember, too, that 
we will pay more for honey in our 60-lb. square 
shipping-cans than in any other package. We want 
only first-class honey. 


WHITE COMB HONEY. 


We have closed out our entire stock of old comb 
honey, including the large lot of glassed honey we 
have mentioned several times. We have, however, 
secured some of the nicest white comb honey of 
this year’s crop that we ever handled. It is in sec- 
tions 1% wide, averaging about % lb. each, 28 sec- 
tions in a single-tier case. This honey is so nice that 
we shall have to get 18 cts. per Ib. in case lot, case 
included. 

LATER. 

WE have just sold the last of our stock of extract- 
ed basswood honey, and can fill no more orders till 
we get another lot. We have one case of 2cans of 
raspberry honey atic per lb. We have also 12 five- 
gallon iron-jacket cans of a poorer quality of fall 
honey, 50 Ibs. to the can, that we offer at 6 cts., can 
included. The can is worth 50 cents. : 











ASH KEGS ‘ria iste Novwien, N.Y 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Seead vertisement in another column. 


FOR SALE--A FARM IN TENNESSEE 


A -aere farm, 14 miles from Nashville; heavily 
timbered, 50 acres with a new rail fence, about 15 
acres clear, half of this in a young flourishing 
orchard; 4 of an acrein grapes. Plenty of room 
for a large family; a good stable for about 15 head 
of cattle, good ice- cold spring water, shop with a 
water-wheel suitable for hive- making, or to turn a 
corn-mil!, with farm - implements, 50 Italian bee 
swarms in Langstroth hives, 18 head of cattle; 
horse and wagon; a French- buhr mill, and a com- 
mon thrasher, on the place, to be run by water 
power. All for $2500. A very good place for a man 
to start a saw-mill, by steam or water power. For 
particultrs, address I. LANZ, 
16d Joelton, Davidson Co., Tenn. 
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HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AZ’ A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. <A full 


line of Supplies always on hand. Write for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. lott 


A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, tll. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 20c per lb. cash, or 23c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 25c per lb., or 28¢ for best 
selected wax. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


CHROMO CARDS ., ITALIAN QUEENS. 
ITALIAN QUEENS ' CHROMO CARDS. 


Hurrah for the Fair! Did you see our ad. last 
issue? Keep your eye peeled. Don't bea bat. Get 
out of your old-fogy rut. We have a brilliant cir- 
cular. If you wish to be convinced. cast your line 
this way. . H. MARTIN, 
16tfd Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 


AT A VERY LOW PRICE. 
ADDRESS OTTO KLEINOW, Detroit, Mich. 
(Opp. Fort Wayne Gate). 16d 


W.Z.HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH,, 


Has published a neat little book of 45 pages, entitled 
“The Production of Comb Honey.’’ Its distinctive 
feature is the thorough manner in which it treats 
of the use and non-use of foundation. Many other 
points are, however, touched upon. Fer instance, 
it tells how to make the most out of unfinished sec- 
tions, and how to winter bees with the least ex- 
pense, and bring them through to the honey barvest 
in the best possible shape. 

Price of book, 25 cents. Stamps taken, either U. 
S. or Canadian. 

Fine Italian Queens, reared from best select- 


ed, tested, imported mother, 75 cts. each, by return | 


mail, 1l0tfdb 


Land Agency. Cheap Farms. 
VIRGINIA Lists. tee.) GRIFFIN & 
JERVIS, Petersburg, Va. 

200 PEKIN DUCKS. 


$2.00 A PAIR, OR ANY NUMBER AT 
$1.00 EACH, BY EXPRESS. 
Pay better than raising chickens; no creek neces- 
sary. Extra large; two-thirds grown; very hardy; 
no trouble to raise. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


16-18db D. G. WEBSTER, BLAINE, BOONE C0., ILL. 


SHIPPING CRATES 


THE BEST, 
THE CHEAPEST. 


Write for prices. G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


Itfdb Watertown, Wis. | 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & Wiley, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, 
Ind.;C. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis.; Smith & Goodell, 
Rock Falls, Dl.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., fl; E. 
8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 
2122 North Front Street, Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines. Ia.; Aspinwall & 
Treadwell, Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & 
Barnes, Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, 
Oriskany. N. Y., G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.. E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. Y., J. Mattoon, and W. 
J. Stratton, Atwater, O., Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, 
lowa, and numerous other dealers. 

Write for samples free, ane ste list of ennees. 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Mlinois. 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
MASS., + bce-KeePeRs+ CONN. 
—SEND FOR MY NEW PRICE LIST.— 
E.R. Newcous, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


pon een arrears at 
Choice Italian Queens. 
One untested, 75 cents; six, $4.00; twelve, $7.00. 


Tested, $1.00, from natural swarming. 12-1l6db 
Merican Stibbens, Oxford, Butler Co., 0. 










































Costs less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 

THE D. A. JONES C0., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 

D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES. 


Eleven essays by eleven prominent bee-keepers, 
sent by mail for 10 cents. Address 
6tfdb HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEYW-SECTIONS, &c., Kc. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 








Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. S.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.”’ Itfdb 
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MUTH’S © 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES. 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD- BLAST SMOKERS. 


—_—— 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Beo-ticepers.” Itfdh 


FOLDING BOXES. 


Our Cartons for enclosing Section Honey are the best & 
lowest priced in the market, Made in one viece. With or without 
Tape Handles. With Mica Fronts or without. in the Flat or set up. 

nted or not. Any way to ait. We are bound to satisfy you. We 
have just put in special Machi ae oor their Bi —~ ag and are pre- 
Pared to fill orders promptly. Free. Samples &c. 
14 oz. Glass Jars per paved including Corks & La- 
bels, 11-2 &2grossina Ca » Catalogue of Honey Lables free, 


A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH,, 


Has published a neat little book of 45 pages, entitled 
The Production of Comb Honey.” Its distinctive 
feature is the thorough manner in which it treats 
of the use and non-use of foundation. Many other 
rao are, however, touched upon. For instance, 
tells how to make the most out of unfinished sec- 
tions, and how to winter bees with the least ex- 
pense. and bring them through to the honey barvest 
n the best possible shape. 


Price of book, 25 cents. Stamps taken, either U. 
S. or Canadian. 


Fine Italian Queens, reared from best select- 
of, gonted, imported mother, 75 cts. each, by tot — 
Ott 


Land Agency. Cheap Farms. 
i ts Free. GRIFFIN & 
ERVIES, Petersburg, Va. 


ADANT’ 8 FOUNDATION | FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Seead vertisement in another column. column. 


SHIPPING GRATES 


THE BEST, 
THE CHEAPEST. 


Write for prices, G. B. LEWIS & CO 
Itfdb Watertown, Wis. 








WE ARE READY TO RECEIVE 


SHIPMENTS OF NICE COMB HONEY 


In | and 2 Ib. Sections, 


For which we shall pay cash, or sell on commission, 
to suit shipper. Correspondence solicited. 


17-18d_ ss CHAS. F. MUTH & SON., Cincinnati, 0. 
WANTED. 


To correspond with parties who have any honey, 
apples, potatoes, yonetes. or fruits and vegetables 
ot any kind for sale or shipment. 

EARLE CLICKENGER & CO., 
117 South 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
mapanr’ S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. atfbd dd 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


An apiary of 75 stands of bees, with 10 acres of 
good land; locality is good; has acarp-pond stock- 
ed. Will sell all bee-tixings. Would take a good 
team in exchange for part pay, or $1000 will buy the 
whole. It is agood bargain. Correspondence so- 
licited. JOHN CKROWFOOT, 

lid Bloomingdale, Van Buren Co., Mich. 


Best and ihe sa) pest Machine inthe 
U.S. for weaving Picket and Wire 
Fence to the posts in the fleld. Not 
excelled by any for ease, speed, per- 
fect work and low price. Illustrated circular and 
terms FREE. Address, 8 H. GARRETT, 


(Patentee and Manufacturer), Mansfield, Ohio. 
GET YOUR QUEENS FROM AN 
EXPERIENCED BREEDER, 
AND PAY A FAIR PRICE. 


I am now filling orders for pure Italian queens 
(cells built in full colonies) for 75 cts. each, safe ar- 
rival guaranteed, and every queen warranted to be 
mated with a pure Italian drone. Iam three miles 
from any other race of bees, and have not bad to 
replace a queen that proved mismated, this season. 
My strain ot bees was developed from queens per- 
sonally selected from the apiary of W. W. Cary, and 
from the best queen obtainable from G. M. Doolit- 
tle. Send for circular, with recommendations from 
large honey-producers. Address 


17d JAMES WOOD, North Preseott, Mass. 


NOW IS YOUR CHANCE! 


The rest of the season I] will sell tested Italian 
queens | for 1.00 each; selected tested, $1.50; un- 
tested, 75 cts. Try them, and you will not be disap- 

inted. Address J. F. HIXON, 

"a Lock 53, Wash. Cony Md. 


{BY SENDING 30 CENTS| 


in “4 - you ye HANDSOME BOX phony 
pw) Tovckagpes’ - DI S*. containing se 
put up epeciplis. Pen ve ao 


BOOKSELLER pA Lil § 4, STSve ATI, NS; 10. 


THE VERY BEST. 


Select Italian queens to breed from, by return 
mail, only $1.00 each. Full colonies also for sale. 
Address at once Ss. F. REED, 
16-17d N. Dorchester, N. H. 


FINE RUBBER PRINTING-STAMPS 
FOR BEE-KEEPERS, Etc. 


Send for catalogue. G. W. BERBCAW, 
9-10-11-18-14-15d Fostoria, Ohio. 
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Honey Conupy. 





CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—The demand from manu- 
facturers is very good of late for extracted South- 
ern honey, and fair for clover honey in small pack- 
ages for table use. Our stock of Southern honey 
has been reduced considerably, and we shall be 
inthe market again this fall, There were few ar- 
rivals lately, and prices may be quoted at 3@7c on 
arrival, according to quality. 

Comb honey has been sold out, perhaps better 
than ever before at this time of year. Only rem- 
nants of dark honey are left over. Choice white 
comb honey would bring readily 15c in the jobbing 
way. No arrivals of new comb honey have reached 
our city yet, that we know of. 

Beeswax isin fair demand, and brings 20@22c for 
200d to choice yellow on arrival. 

Aug. 19. CHAs. F. MutH & Son, 

8S. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Ave's. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sr. Louts.—Honey.—We quote choice comb 10@12 
ets.; latter is for choice white clover in good condi- 
tion. Strained, in bbis.,4@44 cts. Extra fancy, of 
bright color and in No. 1 packages, 44 cent advance 
on above. Extracted, in bbls., 4%@5"% ets.; in cans, 
5} 2@6 cts. 

Beeswax, 21 cts. for prime. 

Market very firm at above prices. Owing to the 
short crops reported everywhere, we look for a 
still further advance in prices. 

Aug. 25. D. G. Turt & Co., 

206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEw YorkK.—Honey.—Our market is opening up 
earlier than usual, and at higher prices. We quote 
as follows, until further notice: 

Fancy white, l-lb. sections, 16@18; same in 2-Ib. 
sections, 13@14; fair to good, 1-lb. sections, 18@15; 
sume in 2-lb. sections, 10@12. White-clover extract- 
ed, in kegs or barrels, 7(@8. Beeswax, 21(@22. 

Aug. 24. McCAUL & HILDRETH BROs., 

28 and 30 West Broadway, New York City. 


Str. Louts.—Honey.—There isa little better feeling 
in the honey market. From our information, crop 
will be short fully one-third from last year’s crop, 
and in some districts almost entire failure. ChoiGe 
white-clover comb honey. 1-lb. sections, 12 @ 18c; 


| fair, 0@1le. New white clover, extracted, in cans, 


| honey this fall. Ww 


7@se; bbis., 5@6e. Southern honey, bblis., choice, 
44,(a5c; fair, 34@4e; baker's, 3@3'4. Beeswaz, 
steady, 2le. We look for good active demand for 
. B. Westcorr & Co., 
Aug. 25. 108 & 110 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
CHicaGao.—Honey.—Honey is in brisk demand ina 
small way at17@18c per pound for white 1-lb. sec- 
tions. Extracted is also active at 6@%e for white. 
There is very little comb or extracted honey on this 
market. Beeswax, 22@24c. A. BURNETT, 
Aug. 23. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, U1. 


New York.—Honey.—The market is entirely 
bare of old honey. We expect new honey about 


| the firstof the month. The price will range, for 


white clover, from B@ lie. Do. 2-lb., W@12e. 

Aug. 24. THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 

New York City. 

DETROIT. — Honey. — New comb honey is very 
scarce, and quoted at 16@,18 for best white comb in 
1-lb. sections. Extracted, l0@te. 

Beeswax, 2e. M. H. Hunr, 

Aug. 10. Bell Branch, Mich. 


Boston.—Honey.—Present indications point toa 
very short crop of honey, and present prices for 
new honey are from 20@22e for 1-lb. sections, and 
18@.20e for 2 Ibs. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Aug. 25. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED.—I should like to buy 100, 200, or 300 Ibs. 
of extracted honey, if I can get it cheap enough. I 
should like clover honey. 

Mrs. M. A. WILKINS, Seneca, Nemaha Co., Kan. 


WANTED.—To purchase from one to five thousand 
pounds choice white-clover honey in one-pound 


| sections. Crates to average about 25 lbs. each. 


1. T. Carson & CO. 


| 15-16d 325 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


CoLuMBUS.—Honey.—Our market is no better off | 


than last reported. We can’t hear of any, scarcely. 
and no one will putaprice. We are having a num- 
ber of calls, but no honey to fill orders. We are 
still in hopes that we shall be able to get honey 
from some locality. There can be no price put 
upon it,as we can’t guess the extent of the scarcity. 
So far there is none to get here. 

Aug. 23. E. CLICKENGER & Co., 

Columbus, Ohio. 

KANSAS Ciry.—Honey.—White comb, 1-1b. sec- 
tions, 16@18ec; dark, 15@16c; white, 2 lbs., b@lic; 
dark, 2 lbs., 14@15e; California, white, 1 lb., Ib@17e; 
dark, 1 lb., 144@15e; white, 2 lbs., 1b@16c; dark, 2 lbs., 
l4c; California extracted, white, 7@7%c: dark, 6@ 
64%c. No white-clover extracted in market. 

Beeswax.—No. 1, 20@22c; No. 2, 16@18c. 

Aug. 4. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 
Cor. 4th & Wainut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—This market is in good 
condition to receive shipments of honey—comb 
honey wanted. New 1-lb. sections, white, 16@17; 
same, in 2)]bs., 14@15. New extracted,in barrels, 
7@7%: same in kegs, 74@38. New extracted, in kegs, 
dark, 6@6',. We would advise shipments. 

Beeswax, 2. A. V. BISHOP, 

Aug. 22. Milwaukee, Wis. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The market is in excellent 
condition; all receipts to date have been promptly 
sold at l6c for best l-lb. white unglassed, and there 
is now every indication of aslight advance; 2-lbs. 
would sell at about 2c less. Choice white extracted 
is wanted at 7@8. Beeswar, 25. A. C. KENDEL, 

Aug. 23. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


KANSAS Crtry.—Honey.—Choice white 2-lb. sec- 
tions, 15¢c: dark, 2 lbs., 12@18c; choice white 1 - Ib. 
sections, 18c; dark, 1 lb., 183@14e; Caiifornia, 2 lbs., 
1L@15e. Extracted, choice white, 8@10c; dark, 5@6e; 
California white, 8c; amber, 6@7c. Beeswax, 20@22c. 

Aug. 25. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


A CARD. 
Having resigned my position with Thurber, Whyland & Co., 
I beg to inform you that I have assumed the management of 
the honey, maple sugar, and wax department of the well- 
known house of F. G. Strohmeyer & Co., New York. I feel as- 
sured that, with their facilities, lcan meet your wants in the 
above line. Thanking you for past favors, and asking for the 
future your kind consideration, | remain yours very truly. 
New York. H. SEGELKEN. 
TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


in the interest of the bee keeping public, as well as in order 


| to increase business, we wish to make generally known that 





we deal especially in honey and beeswax. Our personal ac- 
quaintance with the trade all through this country, and our 
connections in foreign markets, enable us to handle any quan- 
tity of comb aud extracted honey and wax most advantageous- 
ly. It is our aim, not only to supply the demand, but also to 
create demand, especially in those parts of the country which 
heretofore have been overlooked or neglected. Honey at pres- 
ent prices ought to be used asa regular food-product by all 
classes. It is to the interest of every thoughtful apiarist to in- 
crease the consumption in order to equalize the rapidly in- 
creasing production, and thus to uphold prices. But It is also 
absolutely necessary to offer to consumers the pure and per- 
fect article only, in order to maintain their confidence. We 
trust that, with the co-operation of the bee-keepers, we can at- 
tain our object. We solicit correspondence and consignments. 
On the latter, cash will be advanced. Prompt returns guaran- 
teed. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co, 

122 Water St., New York, August, 1887. 

Referring to the foregoing circular we beg to call your at- 
tention to the fact that we are the only house in the United 
States making a specialty of the following articles: 

Comb and extracted honey; maple sugar and maple syrup; 
heeswax; Brazil (orCarnauba) wax; Japan wax; African wax ;, 
paraffine; ceresin; ozokerit; stearic acid: bitumen; laundry 
wax. Thus offering a complete line of goods, we guarantee 
the same to be always of best and carefully “xy. patity. 

. G. 8. 0 


all of them bearing our trademark. 


If you Wish to Obtain the 


Highest Price for Honey 


THIS SEASON, 
WRITE TO HEADQUARTERS, 
F. G. STROH MEYER &« CO., 


Wholesalc Honey Merchants, 
122 Water St., New York, 








17-4ab 





